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This Month’s Contributors 


The address which Elbert A. Gruver delivered 
at the Cincinnati Conference of the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing is published in 
full, simultaneously with its appearance in the 
Proceedings of the Conference. 

A word directly from Alexander Graham Bell, 
even though it was first published forty years 
ago, is still a timely event; and in this case it 
is especially to the point. The article is re- 
published in response to many requests. 

Mary M. Dunlap teaches, at the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, the special 
group she describes. 


Mabel C. Gage is a member of the Worcester, 
Mass., League for the Hard of Hearing who has 
spent the past few months in China. 

The poem by Lucy Reif is a transcription of 
the thoughts of a little deaf boy. Miss Reif 
teaches at the Ottawa County School, Oak Har- 
bor, Ohio. 

The article about the deaf in Spain was trans- 
lated and condensed from a long report. F Mar- 
ian Smith is a hard of hearing girl who works 


in the cataloging department of the San Diego 
public library. 


Whatever Dr. Taylor says is usually full of 
fun. Josephine B. Timberlake, Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau, gives Votta Review readers 
a few notes from his delightful speech at Jack- 
sonville. 


Stella Stillson Slaughter is Director of the Di- 
vision of Exceptional Children at the Milwaukee 
State Teachers’ College. 


A review of the Cincinnati Proceedings is of- 
fered by Harriet Montague, a member of the 
Volta Bureau staff. 


Annie Rachel Hunter is a hard of hearing 
woman living in Washington. 


Articles by John A. Ferrall usually offer con- 
structive suggestions, and this one is especially 
pertinent in this job hunting era. Mr. Ferrall 
must practice what he preaches, for he never 
has to hunt for a job. 


Amey Thurber is President of the Pasadena 
Club for the Hard of Hearing. 


























A Week of Round Table Conferences 


HE Summer School which the American Association to Promote the Teach- 

ing of Speech to the Deaf is holding in cooperation with the University of 

Toronto is an unmistakable success. While, due to the lateness of its start, 
it is not so large as some of its predecessors, it is quite large enough to be inspiring, 
and is unsurpassed in its atmosphere of harmony, satisfaction, and enthusiasm. 
Seventy-three students are enrolled. 

The Editor of the Votta REviEW was fortunate enough to be present for the 
Round Table Conferences arranged by Dr. Pittenger for the second week of the 
session, and to visit one or more classes under each teacher. Since her return to 
the office, she has received a letter from a friend among the student body which so 
delightfully portrays the spirit of the school that she is holding it to share with 
readers in the September issue, and will illustrate it with a few snapshots. 

The Round Tables were conducted along the same lines found successful in 
Chicago, but made more digestible by being confined to a briefer period. The first 
one, held Monday afternoon, July 8, was presided over by the Secretary of the 
Association, Mr. T. C. Forrester, Superintendent of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf. The speaker was Dr. E. F. Burton, of Toronto University’s Department of 
Physics, who invited his audience to the MacLennan Laboratories and illustrated 
his lecture by demonstrations of the fine acoustical equipment. The University 
has not only kept abreast of the times in this field, but also has a most unusual 
background, having purchased the entire display of a leading French acoustical 
manufacturer at the World’s Fair in Philadelphia in 1876. As Superintendent For- 
rester said, Dr. Burton has the gift of a very few great scientists—that of making 
very complicated things seem simple and understandable. His delightful lecture 
and many experiments provided a real treat for his audience, and the occasion 
was further enlivened, during a brief cloudburst at the close of the program, by a 
choice assortment of Scotch stories told by Mr. Forrester, Dr. Burton, and 
Dr. Pittenger. 

The presiding officer at the Tuesday session was Dr. Harry E. Amoss, Acting 
Superintendent of the Ontario School for the Deaf. He discussed the provisions 
made for deaf children in the Province, and then introduced Miss Imogen Palen, 
Senior Teacher of Classes for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in Toronto, who 
discussed an ideal program for handling hard of hearing children in a large city. 

On Wednesday afternoon Dr. Perry Goldsmith was the speaker, with the President of the 
Association, Dr. E. A. Gruver, in the chair. Dr. Goldsmith, a member of the University’s medical 
staff, is in the forefront of the otological world, not only in Canada, but in America. One of the 
summer school students said of his address: “I never expected to be amused and entertained as 
rs 7 intensely interested right through a lecture on the simple ailments of the ear, but I was 
that day. 

A large part of the Thursday program was provided by the Buffalo School for the Deaf. 
Sister Constantia, Principal of that school, presided, and two of her teachers, Sister Rose and Sister 
Maura, most competently assisted by a small pupil, little five-year-old “Patsy,” gave an outline and 
demonstration of the Belgian Method as used at Buffalo. The early principles of the method were 
clearly presented, and there could be no doubt of its success at least in “Patsy’s” case. The little 
girl not only knew exactly what she was doing and what it was all about, but she presented a 
combination of joyous naturalness, enthusiasm and perfect obedience that would be hard to equal. 

At the close of Sister Maura’s demonstration, Sister Constantia welcomed Dr. Gruver, who 
addressed the audience on the same subject he had discussed at the Conference of the Hard of 
Hearing in Cincinnati. His paper, which was considered one of the most important features of 
that conference, is published in this number of the Votta Review, and simultaneously in the 
conference proceedings. 

On Friday afternoon, Dr. Dunlop, Director of University Extension, presided and gave a most 
interesting account of the University’s service to all types of Ontario citizens. He was followed by 
Miss Mary Numbers of Clarke School, a member of the Summer School faculty, who presented a 
moving picture and discussed a method of using pictures of that kind in the regular classrooms 
as most valuable aids in teaching. It was evident that the discussants agreed with her that the 
future would see a great increase in the use of visual aids of this kind. 

Discussion at every session was animated and general, and there were many expressions of 


appreciation of the Round Tables, and especially of the cordial hospitality and cooperative attitude 
of the University. —EpiTor. 
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Suggestions from Volta Bureau Records 
In Regard to the Inheritance of Deafness: 


By Evpert A. Gruver, LL.D. 


cepted your kind invitation to address 

you today upon this subject. I am 
not a scientist, nor do I claim any right 
to speak with authority on the causes of 
deafness. My life, however, touches the 
lives of many citizens who were born 
deaf or who have lost a part or all of 
their hearing, and I think that no one 
who experiences that contact can fail to 
be interested in the part played by hered- 
ity in producing handicaps. Many scien- 
tists have studied this question, and their 
reports have been collected and preserved 
in the Volta Bureau Library. I believe 
that if we, as laymen, discuss their dis- 
coveries in our own non-technical lan- 
guage, we shall find ourselves aroused to 
thoughtful consideration and possibly to 
definite action. 

I am sure that the Volta Bureau and its 
library need no introduction to this audi- 
ence. Nearly everyone present, no doubt, 
knows that the great scientist, Alexander 
Graham Bell, whose discoveries in the 
field of sound made it possible for you 
to telephone to your neighbors and for 
me to speak to you now through an adap- 
tation of his invention, established the 
Volta Bureau and gave the nucleus of its 
library, so that the world might learn 
more about deafness, about its effect upon 
speech, and about what can be done to 
prevent it and to lessen its handicaps. 
You know about the close cooperation of 
the Volta Bureau with your own organiza- 


|’ WAS with some reluctance that I ac- 


*An address prepared in collaboration with Jose- 
phine B. Timberlake and delivered at the Conference 
of the American Society for the Hard of Hearing, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, June 3, 1935. Published simultaneously 
by the American Society for the Hard of Hearing. 


tions, and how your national office is 
located in our building. 

You probably do not know, however, 
of the deep interest Dr. Bell had in your 
own problems and your efforts to solve 
them. Some of us who knew him person- 
ally heard him express thoughts which I 
believe will seem important to every one 
of you. I will discuss those thoughts 
with you a little later. First, I want to 
tell another story—the story of Dr. Bell’s 
study of marriages of the deaf and what 
he found out. 

At the time his patent for the invention 
of the telephone was granted, Dr. Bell 
was a teacher of the deaf. He was also 
a student of heredity. In his visits to 
various schools for the deaf he learned 
that it was the rule, rather than the ex- 
ception, for the pupils who left these 
schools to marry one another. In fact, 
the heads of many schools encouraged 
them to do so, in the belief that such 
marriages were happier and more suc- 
cessful than marriages of the deaf to 
hearing partners. Apparently little thought 
was given to the possibility of deaf chil- 
dren as a result of these intermarriages 
of the deaf, but Dr. Bell noticed that 
there were pupils in almost every school 
whose parents were said to be deaf, and 
also that in many instances there was 
more than one deaf child in a family. 
Being familiar with the laws of heredity, 
he began to think it probable that these 
children had inherited their deafness, and 
that the deaf, through intermarriage, were 
greatly increasing the amount of deafness 
in the population. 
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He began to collect facts and figures 
about such marriages and to analyze the 
information. And then, in 1883, he pre- 
sented before the National Academy of 
Sciences a “Memoir Upon the Formation 
of a Deaf Variety of the Human Race.” 
In this paper he pointed out the tendency 
of the deaf to marry one another, and 
their consequently increased tendency to 
have deaf children. He suggested the 
possibility that the intermarriage of the 
congenitally deaf might continue through 
enough successive generations to cause the 
establishment of families in which all, or 
nearly all, of the children would be born 
deaf. The paper was presented also be- 
fore a conference of superintendents and 
principals of schools for the deaf. 

The memoir raised a storm of protest, 
and was misquoted throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The deaf thought 
that Dr. Bell wanted to prohibit their 
marrying. Even the most conservative 
educators, among them Dr. Edward Allen 
Fay, Editor of the American Annals of 
the Deaf, thought that some of Dr. Bell’s 
statements were extreme. To settle the 
question, Dr. Bell invited Dr. Fay to make 
an extensive study of marriages of the 
deaf, at the expense of the Volta Bureau. 
This piece of research, begun in 1889 
and published in 1898, is one of the most 
important ever made in this field, and its 
conclusions have never been challenged. 
It proved beyond the shadow of doubt 
that congenital deafness is hereditary. 

To quote Dr. Fay: 


“It appears .... that marriages of the con- 
genitally deaf, whether they are married to one 
another, to adventitiously deaf partners, or to 
hearing partners, are liable to result in deaf 
offspring.”* 


Perhaps you are thinking to yourselves, 
“But that story does not concern us. We 
were not born deaf; most of us still have 
partial hearing. The marriage of deaf- 
mutes has no bearing on our problems.” 

If this thought is in your minds, I hope 
you will listen a little longer. Let us look 
for a minute at the statistics which Dr. 
Bell presented to the Academy of Sciences 


*Marriages of the Deaf, by E. R. Fay, page 51. 
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with his famous “Memoir.” We find a list 
of 207 deaf children of deaf parents. In 
many cases one or both parents are listed 
as deaf-mutes, but not always. In 34 in- 
stances they are referred to as “partially 
deaf,” “a little deaf,” “very hard of hear- 
ing,” “recently deaf,” “deaf in adult life,” 
“deaf from old age,” or “becoming deaf.” 
In one case a father reported “hard of 
hearing” has three deaf children, and in 
another a “partially deaf” mother has two 
deaf children. 


What we have said so far gives the 
opinions of two eminent authorities on the 
deaf, Dr. Bell and Dr. Fay. Now allow 
us to present briefly some data along 
similar lines from two more authorities 
just as well known, Dr. Crouter and Dr. 
Gordon. 

In 1903, 64 deaf children entered the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia. Of this number, 22, 
or about 33% per cent, were born deaf. 
In 1904, Dr. Crouter said the proportion 
was 50 per cent. Of the 64, 22 were born 
deaf; 6 became deaf under one year, and 
18 under three years. During that period 
there were 507 children enrolled in the 
Pennsylvania School of whom 227, or ap- 
proximately 45 per cent, were born deaf. 
In connection with this, Dr. Crouter says: 


“Congenital deafness seems to be increasing 
in this school and in this experience this school 
does not stand alone.” 


Dr. Gordon, Gallaudet College Professor 
and Superintendent of the large Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, School, in his annual re- 
port for the same year, 1903, on this 
point says: 

“With the advancement of medical skill in the 
treatment of acute disease which may affect the 
hearing, it is safe to predict a decrease in the 
percentage of cases of deafness due to disease, 
and as a consequence, an increase in the per- 
centage of pupils born deaf. This may serve to 
explain the increased percentage of congenital 
deafness reported in our statistics. Of 503 chil- 
dren, born deaf, 227; scarlet fever, 49; spinal 
meningitis, 29; blows or falls, 29; brain fever, 
20; measles, 16; and smaller numbers in other 
diseases. In the 60 families that sent new pupils 
to the Pennsylvania School in 1903 there was 
much deafness—in one there were two deaf 
daughters; in three there were six deaf sons, two 
in each; in another there were two deaf daugh- 
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ters and a deaf son; in another there were two 
deaf sons and two deaf daughters; in two others 
there were in each three deaf daughters and one 
deaf son; and in yet another the mother and 
mother’s sister were deaf, the father’s cousin 
and two daughters and one son. In this last 
mentioned family the parents were first cousins. 
The liability to the defect seems to be even 
greater in the intermarriage of second cousins 
than of first cousins.” 


Investigations upon the subject of con- 
sanguinity by Dr. Fay in America, Dr. 
Love in England, and others, especially 
in France and Germany, have brought to 
light many interesting and _ instructive 
facts in regard to inherited and consan- 
guineous deafness. It is certain that the 
defect may be inherited and equally cer- 
tain that inherited tendencies are greatly 
intensified by consanguinity. Dr. Crouter 
says: 

“Not only is deafness thus procreated through 
the careless, one might say criminal, neglect of 
known physical laws, but the allied defects of 
blindness, feeblemindedness and insanity are, as 
is well known, transmitted from generation to 
generation in the same manner.” 

These conditions existed 35 or 50 years 
ago. What are conditions today? Have 
they changed? We think not. 

In the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf 68 children entered school in 1934. 
Of this number, 31 were born deaf—again 
about 50 per cent; 5 have deaf parents, 
8 have other deaf children in the family, 
and 4 have deaf relatives. Of the 535 
pupils enrolled in 1934-35, 22 have deaf 
parents. We are instructing now the 
grandchildren of some of the former pu- 
pils. 

Forty-five children entered the Primary 
Department of the school last fall (1934). 
Sixteen are reported congenital, 3 before 
one year of age, 6 before two years and 
3 additional reported cause unknown. It 
is safe to say that almost all of these are 
congenitally deaf—28 of the 45, or again 
about 50 per cent; 12 of these 45 had 
deafness in their families as follows: 1 
had 7 deaf relatives, 2 had 5, 2 had 3, 2 
had 2 and 5 had 1. Two cases are con- 
sanguineous. Thus history repeats itself. 

What are we going to do about it? We 
do not know nor shall we predict. Ger- 
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many offers some information. In recent 
reports it is stated that about 60,000 de- 
fectives have been subjected to steriliza- 
tion. What does this portend? Several 
generations may bring a different story 
from Germany. 

Now let us turn for a little while to 
some medical studies. Then we will go 
back to Dr. Bell and his interest in the 
leagues for the hard of hearing. 

Medical authorities have admitted for 
years that their knowledge of acquired 
deafness is limited and insufficient. Causes 
are not fully understood; treatment is 
largely unavailing. There is sharp differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to different 
types. Especially in regard to otosclerosis, 
little is known. 

I believe that I am safe in saying that 
most laymen, ten years ago, had never 
heard the word “otosclerosis.” Even yet 
many of us are uncertain about its pro- 
nunciation. Our doctor friends, however, 
evidently met it earlier, for in 1924 the 
American Otological Society established a 
committee for the stated purpose of study- 
ing this disease, and a year later secured 
from the Carnegie Corporation a grant of 
$90,000.00 for the work. This committee, 
after several years of study, published 
two bulky volumes covering the entire 
medical literature dealing with this type 
of auditory disturbance. In this treatiset 
no less than 26 otologists testify to the 
fact that otosclerosis is clearly hereditary. 
Apparently no one doubts this. 

We have no way of knowing how many 
members of the average league for the 
hard of hearing are suffering from oto- 
sclerosis. Some doctors place the per- 
centage at eighty or more; others con- 
sider the disease much less prevalent. 
This one thing, however, we do know: 
there are many, many families in which 
there is an evident tendency to become 
hard of hearing. Probably évery league 
in the country includes representatives of 
such families in its membership. 


Now let us return to Dr. Bell. His own 


tOtosclerosis, Arthur B. Duel, M. D., Editor. Paul 
B. Hoeber, Publisher—1929. 
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mother was hard of hearing. His wife 
was totally deafened by scarlet fever at 
the age of four. His own hearing was 
perfect, but the deafness in his household 
made him anxious about the future of his 
children’s ears, and intensified his interest 
in hereditary tendencies. 

Knowing through his everyday home 
life what lip reading could do, he was 
always a very earnest advocate of its use. 
He visited some of the pioneer schools of 
lip reading, and wrote to and encouraged 
the teachers in their early struggles. He 
noted with interest the formation of 
leagues and clubs, and the influence they 
were exerting on the spread of lip reading. 
One day, however, in a conversation with 
one of the staff at the Volta Bureau, he 
said suddenly and seriously: 

“IT am afraid of these leagues for the 
hard of hearing!” 

“Why, Dr. Bell?” was the startled 
reply. 

“Because they will bring young hard 
of hearing people together, and those 
young people will have a tendency to 
marry among themselves, and to pass on 
their deafness. Perhaps they will increase 
the amount of the very thing they are 
working against.” 

His listener thought the danger rather 
remote, and said so, pointing out that 
most of the league members were past the 
marrying or the child-bearing age. He 
persisted, however, saying: 

“There are more young people than we 
think. Moreover, there will be some 
recruits from the graduates of schools for 
the deaf.” 

That conversation took place in 1920, 
fifteen years ago. Was the scientist right 
or wrong? Let us see what the present 
indications are. 

Does your home town league publish a 
bulletin? Has it ever carried a notice 
of the marriage of two hard of hearing 
young people in your group? A recent 
survey of league papers on file at the 
Volta Bureau brought to light 57 wed- 


ding announcements. In many instances 


it was impossible to tell whether or not 
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both partners were hard of hearing. In 
17 cases, however, there was evidence that 
the hearing of both bride and groom was 
lost or impaired. At least five were edu- 
cated in schools for the deaf. 


How about the children of these cou- 
ples? We can say little. Many of the 
marriages are recent; some of earlier date 
are so far unproductive; of others we 
know nothing. We do know of four 
couples who have had one or more chil- 
dren. To the best of our knowledge these 
children were born with good hearing. 
(All are still young.) Some of the par- 
ents, however, come from families in 
which otosclerosis has already appeared 
more than once. 

Is anything being done to discourage 
this tendency to intermarriage? Not so 
far as we know. On the contrary, the 
apparent approval expressed by the con- 
gratulatory notices in some of the papers 
would be likely to have the opposite ef- 
fect. Look, too, at the following quota- 
tion from a letter published by a news- 
paper columnist. It was written to a 
deafened young man who had asked for 
help in adjusting himself and in finding 
a wife. The correspondent said, in part: 


“Having been hard of hearing ever since I 
was eleven years old makes me think perhaps 
I’m pretty well versed on the subject and 
know what I’m talking about..... Let me tell 
you that you’re absolutely wrong when you say 
you don’t wish to marry a girl who is hard of 
hearing. A person who is ‘in the same boat’ 
with you is much more understanding. I’ve 
seen several marriages turn out perfectly where 
both parties were hard of hearing, and they 
raised families and fortunately the children had 
perfect hearing. My own dear father was hard 
of hearing when my mother married him.” 


This question of happiness is one that is 
sure to be raised whenever this topic is 
introduced. There is reason to believe that 
the more complete understanding that 
comes from a common handicap does pro- 
mote greater community of interest. But 
is our own individual happiness the only 
thing worth considering? Are we not 
responsible to our children not only for 


tFaith Robers, Boston Traveler, March 29, 1935. 
(Continued on page 498) 
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Marriage—An Address to the Deaf* 


By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
(Reprinted in response to many requests) 


Y DEAR FRIENDS: 

M In a very little while—it may 

be in one year, or two years, 
or more—you will separate from one an- 
other, and each go back singly to the 
places from which you came to begin the 
battle of life. You will go out into the 
great world, the world of hearing and 
speaking people; a world of people who 
cannot spell upon their fingers or make 
signs. Are you prepared for that change, 
and what is to be your position in that 
world? 

I would have you all remember that 
you yourselves are a part of that great 
world of hearing and speaking people. 
You are not a race distinct and apart, 
and you must fulfil the duties of life and 
make your way to honorable positions 
among hearing and speaking people. 

Now, I have considered what subject I 
could bring to your attention tonight, 
the consideration of which would be of 
assistance to you when you go out into 
the world; and there is no subject, I am 
sure, that lies closer to your hearts than 
the subject of marriage. 

It is a very difficult thing for me to 
speak to you upon that subject, because 
I know that an idea has gone forth, and 
is very generally believed in by the deaf 
of this country, that I want to prevent 
you from marrying as you choose, and 
that I have tried to pass a law to inter- 
fere with your marriages. But, my friends, 
it is not true. I have never done such a 
thing, nor do I intend to; and before I 
speak upon this subject I want you dis- 
tinctly to understand that I have no in- 
tention of interfering with your liberty of 
marriage. You can marry whom you 
choose, and I hope you will be happy. 
It is not for me to blame you for marry- 

*An address delivered to the Members of the 


Literary Society of Kendall Green, Washington, D. C., 
March 6, 1891. 


ing to suit yourselves, for you all know 
that I myself, the son of a deaf mother, 
have married a deaf wife. 

I think, however, that it is the duty of 
every good man and every good woman 
to remember that children follow mar- 
riage, and I am sure that there is no one 
among the deaf who desires to have his 
affliction handed down to his children. 
You all know that I have devoted con- 
siderable study and thought to the sub- 
ject of the inheritance of deafness, and if 
you will put away prejudice out of your 
minds and take up my researches relating 
to the deaf, you will find something that 
may be of value to you all. 

We all know that some of the deaf have 
deaf children—not all, not even the ma- 
jority—but some, a comparatively small 
number. In the vast majority of cases 
there are no deaf offspring, but in the 
remaining cases the proportion of off- 
spring born deaf is very large—so large 
as to cause alarm to thoughtful minds. 
Will it not be of interest and importance 
to you to find out why these few have 
deaf offspring? It may not be of much 
importance to you to inquire whether by 
and by, in a hundred years or so, we may 
have a deaf variety of the human race. 
That is a matter of great interest to sci- 
entific men, but not of special value to 
you. What you want to know, and what 
you are interested in, is this: are you 
yourself liable to have deaf offspring? 
Now, one value in my researches that 
you will find is this: you can gain infor- 
mation that may assure you that you may 
increase your liability to have deaf off- 
spring or diminish it, according to the 
way in which you marry. 

The Rev. W. W. Turner, of Hartford, 
was the first, I think, who showed that 
those who are born deaf have a greater 
liability to have deaf offspring than those 
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who are not. He showed that where a 
person born deaf marries another person 
born deaf, about one-third of the chil- 
dren are deaf. Mr. Job Williams, the 
present principal of the Hartford Institu- 
tion, has still more recently examined the 
subject; and in a letter published in 
Science, a short time ago, he arrives at 
the same conclusion; about one-third are 
born deaf. In 1888, Mr. Connor, the 
principal of the Georgia Institution, made 
an examination of the results of the mar- 
riages of his pupils, and his statistics are 
published in Facts and Opinions Relating 
to the Deaf. He also comes to the same 
conclusion; about one-third are born 
ae 

Persons who are reported deaf from 
birth, as a class, exhibit a tendency to 
transmit the defect; and yet when we 
come to individual cases we cannot de- 
cide with absolute certainty that any one 
was born deaf. Some who are reported 
deaf from birth probably lost hearing in 
infancy; others reported deaf in infancy 
were probably born deaf. For educa- 
tional purposes the distinction may be 
immaterial, but in the study of inheri- 
tance it makes all the difference in the 
world whether the deafness occurred be- 
fore or after birth. Now, in my re- 
searches I think I have found a surer 
and more safe guide to those cases that 
are liable to transmit the defect. 


Study the Family Tendency 


The new guide that I would give you is 
this: Look at the family rather than at 
the individual. You will find in certain 
families that one child is deaf and all 
the rest hearing, the ancestors and other 
relatives also being free from deafness. 
This is what is known as a “sporadic” 
case of deafness—deafness which afflicts 
one only in a family. 

Well, the deafness in such cases may 
be accidental. There is no proof that 
such deafness is liable to be inherited, 
excepting where the person is reported 
deaf from birth. In the vast majority of 


cases reported deaf from birth there is an 
undoubted tendency to inheritance. 


But 
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where the deafness is caused by menin- 
gitis, scarlet fever, or like causes—and no 
other case of deafness exists in the family 
—there is probably little, if any, tendency 
to inheritance. But when you have two 
members of one family deaf, or three, or 
four, or five, there you have the proof 
that a tendency to deafness exists in the 
family. What I term “family deafness” 
exists there. Something has been trans- 
mitted from the parents to the children 
that has caused deafness, or helped to 
cause it. I remember a case in which 
there were four children in one family 
deaf, and none of them were born deaf. 
One child became deaf, perhaps, from 
measles, another from scarlet fever, etc. 
I do not now remember exactly what 
causes were stated. They became deaf, 
however, at different times, and from ap- 
parently accidental causes. But can we 
consider that it was accidental that there 
should have been four children in one 
family deaf? The fact that a number of 
children in the same family are deaf 
points to an inherited tendency to deaf- 
ness in the family. One result of my re- 
searches is to show the great importance 
of studying the results of marriages of 
persons whe come from families of that 
kind. My results, however, until verified 
by other observers, should be received as 
probable only, and not certainly proved. 


An Indication of Hereditary Deafness 


So far as I can find out, the hereditary 
character of the defect in a family is 
roughly indicated by the proportion of 
the family who are deaf. If you make a 
fraction, and place the number of deaf 
children above as the numerator and the 
total number of children below as the 
denominator, for example, 1/6, that frac- 
tion will give you some idea of the ten- 
dency to deafness in that family; one 
child in six is deaf. Again, take a case 
in which three out of six are deaf (3/6). 
Now the tendency to transmit deafness in 
this family (3/6) will be greater than in 
that (1/6). Every member of the first 
family (3/6), whether deaf or hearing, 
will have a greater tendency to have deaf 
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children than the members of the other 
(1/6). In general, the tendency to trans- 
mit deafness is greatest in those families 
that have the largest proportion of deaf 
members, and smallest in those that have 
the least. This conclusion is exceedingly 
probable, and should, therefore, be taken 
as a guide by those who desire to avoid 
the production of deaf offspring. If you 
marry a hearing person who has three or 
four deaf brothers and sisters, the proba- 
bility of your having deaf children will 
be greater than if you marry a deaf per- 
son (not born deaf) who has no deaf 
relatives. 

The statistics collated by me (Memoir,* 
p- 25) indicate that 816 marriages of 
deaf-mutes produce 82 deaf children. In 
other words, every 100 marriages are 
productive of 10 deaf children. That is 
a result independent of the cause of 
deafness—an average of all cases con- 
sidered. .. . 

My statistics are confessedly very im- 
perfect, and many persons have hastily 
concluded that the results are, therefore, 
of no value or significance. This, how- 
ever, is not the case, for the imperfection 
of the statistics assures us that the figures 
given are all under-estimates—the true 
number of deaf children in every case 
being greater than that mentioned. As 
a matter of fact, all the statistics since 
collected by others have shown larger 
percentages. . .. 

Now, there is a law of heredity that 
may afford great comfort to many of the 
deaf—the law of Reversion. There is a 
very strong tendency in offspring to 
revert to the normal type of the race. It 
requires constant selection from genera- 
tion to generation on both sides to per- 
petuate any abnormal peculiarity. There 
will always, therefore, be a tendency to 
produce hearing children rather than deaf, 
excepting in cases where both parties to 
a marriage are congenitally deaf or have 
deaf relatives. 





**“Memoir Upon the Formation of a Deaf Variety 
of the Human Race,” Alexander Graham Bell, Mem- 
~~ the National Academy of Sciences, Vol. II, 
p. 1 
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Probabilities for Your Guidance 


Whatever may be the character of the 
deafness in your own case, you will prob- 
ably diminish your liability to have deaf 
offspring— 

1. By marrying a hearing person in 

whose family there is no deafness. 

2. By marrying a deaf person (not 
born deaf) who has no deaf rela- 
tives, or a hearing brother or sis- 
ter of such a person. 

On the other hand, you will probably 
increase your liability to have deaf off- 
spring— 

1. By marrying a deaf person (not 
born deaf) who has deaf relatives, 
or a hearing brother or sister of 
such a person. 

2. By marrying a deaf person (born 
deaf) who has no deaf relatives, or 
a hearing brother or sister of such 
a person. 

3. By marrying a deaf person (born 
deaf) who has deaf relatives, or a 
hearing brother or sister of such a 
person. 

Of course, if you yourself were born 
deaf, or have deaf relatives, it is perfectly 
possible that in any event some of your 
children may be deaf. Still, I am in- 
clined to think that if you marry a mem- 
ber of a family in which there is no deaf- 
ness (or only a single case of non-con- 
genital deafness), you will not only have 
fewer deaf children than if you married 
into a family containing a _ congenital 
deaf-mute, or a number of deaf persons, 
but the deafness of your children will 
not tend so strongly to be handed down 
to the grandchildren. The tendency to 
inheritance will be weakened in the one 
case and intensified in the other. That is, 
in the former case your deaf child will 
have a less tendency to transmit his de- 
fect to his children than you yourself 
possess; in the latter case, a greater ten- 
dency. 

Take the case of a family in which 
three or four children are born deaf. 
Now, suppose that all the members of 
this family and their deaf descendants 
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are careful to marry only into families 
which are free from deafness, or which 
contain only single cases of non-congeni- 
tal deafness. Then the probabilities are 
that at each generation the percentage of 
children born deaf will be less and the 
proportion of hearing children greater, 
until finally the deaf tendency disappears 
and all the descendants will hear. 


On the other hand, suppose that the 
members of this family and their deaf 
descendants marry into families contain- 
ing a congenital deaf-mute, or containing 
several deaf persons. Then the proba- 
bilities are that at each generation the 
percentage of children born deaf will 
increase and the proportion of hearing 
children will be less, until finally the ten- 
dency to produce hearing offspring dis- 
appears and all the descendants will be 
deaf. This family would then constitute 
a deaf variety of the race, in which deaf 
offspring would be the rule and hearing 
offspring the exception. 

Now, the point that I would impress 
upon you all is the significance of family 
deafness. I would have you remember 
that all the members of a family in which 
there are a number of deaf-mutes have a 
liability to produce deaf offspring, the 
hearing members of the family as well 
as the deaf. 

This, I think, is the explanation of the 
curious fact that the congenitally deaf 
pupils of the Hartford Institution who 
married hearing persons had a _ larger 
percentage of deaf children than those 
who married deaf-mutes. It is probable 
that many of the hearing persons they 
married had brothers or sisters who were 


born deaf. 


Cases will constantly arise in which a 
proposed marriage will appear undesir- 
able and desirable both at the same time. 

For example, a semi-mute having no 
deaf relatives may form an attachment 
for a congenitally deaf person in whose 
family deafness may be hereditary. Of 
course, I have nothing to say as to what 
the young people should do. That is a 
matter for them to decide. I cannot even 
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undertake to advise. The semi-mute will 
have no tendency to have deaf children 
if he or she will marry a person of simi- 
lar kind, or marry a hearing person be- 
longing to a family in which there is no 
deafness. Hence, this person, by marry- 
ing a congenitally deaf person in whose 
family deafness is hereditary, will create 
a liability to have deaf offspring which 
would not otherwise exist. From _ this 
point of view the marriage is undesirable. 

On the other hand, from the point of 
view of the person born deaf such a mar- 
riage is extremely desirable, for it will 
diminish the hereditary tendency in his 
family. In such a case the friends of one 
party would probably favor the union 
and the friends of the other advise against 
it; and the mutual friends of both could 
only say, “It is desirable to one and 
undesirable to the other; we cannot ad- 
vise; your own hearts must decide the 
matter.” 

Now, I have come before you to-night 
to show you that there may be something 
in my researches of benefit to you; I want 
also to assure you that there is nothing 
of harm. I want to disabuse your minds 
entirely of the idea that I intend or. de- 
sire to interfere with your liberty of 
choice. I claim the right to advise you 
as I would advise my own children, or 
any young people in whom I feel an in- 
terest. In this matter my views coincide 
very closely with those recently expressed 
by President Gallaudet through the col- 
umns of Science. You have to live in a 
world of hearing and speaking people, 
and everything that will help you to 
mingle with hearing and speaking people 
will promote your welfare and _happi- 
ness. A hearing partner will wed you 
to the hearing world and be of ines- 
timable value to you in all the relations 
of life. Not only will your own success 
in life be thereby increased, but the wel- 
fare of your children will be materially 
promoted. It is surely to the interests 


of children, both deaf and hearing, that 
one at least of their parents should hear. 


I would, therefore, hold before you as 
' (Continued on page 491) 
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Activities with a Special Group 


By Mary M. Dunuiap 


N “OPPORTUNITY” CLASS of eleven 
A deaf boys and girls have developed 
several very interesting activities. 
The average age of these children is 11.3 
years and the average time in school three 
years. They have half a day of academic 
work and the remainder of the time is spent 
on the current activity. The schoolroom is 
equipped with a closet containing three 
compartments: one for paint, one for tools, 
and one for smocks to save the pupils’ 
clothing during this period. Within a few 
minutes we can change our schoolroom 
into a busy little shop. 
The aim of the activities was threefold: 


1. To stimulate interest. 


2. To give an incentive for new language 
work, 


3. To give these children a sense of ac- 
complishment, so lacking in the aca- 
demic work of these special classes. 

Our first unit was an airport, which was 
pupil motivated, because several children 
had been to the airport, one had ridden in 
an airplane, and another child wished to 
make a “house” for his airplane. Several 
of the children had made airplanes from 
pictures in papers and magazines. Their 
interest was also awakened by the arrival 
of an airmail letter. I made a chart show- 
ing pictures of various airplanes, the load- 
ing and unloading of airmail, air passen- 
ger stations, airports and the inside views 
of airplanes. A friend lent us his official 
instruction book in aeronautics, and so we 
were well equipped for our unit. Each day 
the children brought me pictures of air- 
planes and things pertaining to them from 
the daily papers and were very proud when 
they found a word which they knew. 

They began their work by drawing pic- 
tures from pictures of planes which they 
wished to make. Some of them drew mono- 
planes, some biplanes, some seaplanes, and 
one child tried a Boeing with the motors 


on the wings. Then they cut their planes 
from wood, assembled them, and finally 
painted them to please themselves. Then 
we constructed a hangar, a tool house, 
gasoline pumps, a passenger station, a 
fence, field lights, a flood light, a wind 
sock, an aerial, and last of all, the field. 
We used manila paper, laying it out on the 
floor in a corner of the room. Sandpaper 
edged in black showed the runways and a 
large yellow circle marked the center of 
the field. The buildings were painted ac- 
cording to specifications, with checkered 
roofs to guide the pilot in landing. The 
“apron” in front of the station was made 
in diagonal stripes, also the sidewalks 
around the buildings. 


Following this unit of work, we dupli- 
cated our large playground. The children 
copied the tool house, the summer house, 
the slide, the merry-go-round, the see-saws, 
the swings, the benches, the ocan wave, and 
the light pole. They constructed them 
with a great deal of dexterity and were 
able to make the ocean wave and merry- 
go-round rotate. Then they laid out this 
unit on the floor in proper places, using 
twigs for trees and white paper for side- 
walks, and adding dolls, dogs, and rabbits 
to it because these are often seen on the 
grounds. From this unit they learned the 
names of the playground apparatus, which 
vocabulary had held no interest for them 
before. 


The third unit was the most complicated 
and the children showed more initiative in 
working on it. It was afarm. Four of the 
boys live on farms and so their actual ex- 
periences helped greatly. We had chicken 
coops of all kinds, and each pupil inter- 
preted each feature in the light of his own 
environment. A picture of an elaborate, 
fully-equipped farm and books about 
farms added to our interest, and each child 
in the group responded one hundred per 
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AN AIRPORT CONSTRUCTED BY CHILDREN IN A 


cent in carrying out the unit. When I made 
the chart with the names of the various 
buildings, they were so eager to learn them 
that the chart suffered some ugly smears 
before it had a chance to dry. The plea 
now of each child is, “May I take my —— 
home?” 


I am well pleased with the interest mani- 
fested and with the cleverness and origi- 
nality of some of the children. I placed a 
box of spools in the room in a conveniently 
conspicuous place, hoping some one would 
select the larger ones for milk cans. Billy 
did, but he also chose a small one, glued 
it on top of the large one and cut it in half 
to represent the top of the milk can. Then 
he wanted me to put handles on the side of 
it so that it could be carried,—a direct 
contact with something encountered in his 


life before. 


The unit of work in progress now 
(March, 1935) is a toy shop. This unit 
was teacher motivated and planned for a 
Christmas activity. The culminating ac- 
tivities were to have been a sale of toys 
and a Christmas party. A small amount 
of the construction work was all that we 
accomplished before Christmas, but in Jan- 
uary the children wished to complete it. 
The interest was there and so we decided to 


SPECIAL oT AT THE WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEA 


go on with it. The children were never 
before so happy on any unit of work or so 
anxious for perfect work and its comple- 
tion. 


The framework we made from an old 
chart rack and a few new pieces of wood 
which were cut to order in the carpenter 
shop. This toy shop is 72” x 63” x 60’,— 
large enough for the children to get inside 
and play “store.” The walls are decorated 
in manila paper drawn off in 9” squares 
and every other square is painted green. 
For the vacant squares the children made 
paper toys and animals and pasted them 
in. The effect is very pleasing and they 
are proud of it. They made an awning for 
the front and Billy drew, colored, and cut 
out the letters, “THe Toy Suop,” and 
pasted them into place. The children cut 
and decorated their own shelf paper, and 
one little girl realized that she could make 
that for Mother at home. 


We had some toys which we had made 
before Christmas and made a few more to 
add to them. There were interest and zest 
in making these toys because of a purpose 
behind them. When the shop was com- 
pleted, we played store. We used toy 
money, and children from other classes 


(Continued on page 497) 
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The School for the Deaf at Peiping 


By Mase C. Gace 


S usual, it was easy to find informa- 
A tion about the blind, but I had 
to dig for any about the deaf, 
although it appears there are more than 
four hundred thousand of them. I have 
visited various schools for the blind, two 
for the deaf and the blind, and one for 
the deaf only. The latter is at Peiping. 
Mr. Du Wen Chang is principal. There 
are 104 pupils in a compound that was 
once the stables of Henry Pu Yi’s father 
when Henry, as Hsiian T’ung was the 
last Emperor of China. It has very large 
sunny courtyards. The buildings, like 
almost all in Peiping, are one story high, 
a long series of rooms, mostly glass on 
one side. The floors are all stone or 
brick, and there is no heat except from 
diminutive stoves in one or two of the 
forty-three rooms. Peiping, although 
sunny, is bitterly cold in winter. The 
Chinese wear cloth shoes with padded 
soles nearly an inch thick, and _ their 
clothing is all so heavily padded the 
little children look like balls. The pupils 
were as healthy, bright-eyed, rosy and jolly 
as any children I ever saw, but during 
both my visits I had to keep my fur 
coat tightly buttoned, and to say “Good- 
bye” when my feet became so numb I 
could scarcely feel where they were 
going. 

The school is the child of the school 
for the deaf at Chefoo of which the 
Votta Review has given several ac- 
counts, but this school of Mr. Du’s is 
now much larger than its mother. Mr. 
Du spent four years in training at Chefoo 
after he graduated from Shantung Chris- 
tian College. Neither he nor any of his 
five teachers speak English, so I had to 
take guests with me as interpreters. In 
all the social whirl of Peiping I could 
find only one person, a_ professional 
worker, that had ever visited the school 
or knew where it was. Each time my 
astonished guests. would say, “We cer- 


tainly should have visited here before.” 

At the school I was told of an elderly 
Chinese lady of wealth who became so 
interested in the work for the deaf that 
she requested her son to bury her body 
as simply as possible and to give to the 
school the cost of a grand funeral. No 
show on earth can be more gorgeous 
than a Peiping funeral with its long 
procession of hired mourners, banner 
bearers, shrines, images and magnificent 
catafalque. Families impoverish them- 
selves and go into debt to pay for them, 
because social standing and _ personal 
feeling are measured by them. This story 
of Mrs. Tai seemed too extraordinary to 
my Peiping friends. They said the son 
would lose face and be ostracized if he 
dared to carry out his mother’s wishes; 
but he did and Mrs. Tai’s picture as the 
great benefactor appears in the school 
leaflet. 

As far as I could judge, the system of 
instruction at the school is strictly oral. 
It is not so in other places; but it should 
be, for Chinese is a monosyllabic lan- 
guage; and children can readily learn 
to make and recognize the necessary ex- 
pressions. The difficulty is in the tones, 
for in China a syllable spoken in one 
pitch may mean something entirely dif- 
ferent from the same syllable spoken in 
another pitch. At the school the prin- 
cipal said: 

“We can’t teach anything about that. 
The deaf in China must depend largely 
on pad and pencil.” (The different 
meanings are expressed by different char- 
acters when written.) Mr. Du, on the 
other hand, says: 

“I teach the children to get the mean- 
ing from the context.” The Chinese child 
learns to distinguish meanings as we dis- 
tinguish between the pesky homophenes. 

At the Rockefeller Hospital one day 
I had in my hand a large photograph 
of the school with its name in Chinese 
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above it. A clerk looked over my shoul- 
der and said with a broad smile: 

“I know. Boy come here one day. No 
hear. He look my mouth. He know 
what I say!” There was a smile of tri- 
umph with the last words. 

Students must finish the course in 
eight years and go out into the world. 
They have as much training as the school 
can give them in crafts, they print their 
own weekly, and make clothes and fur- 
niture. 

An American can only wonder how 
the school, now in its fifteenth year, can 
run at all on its slender resources. 
Tuition and board are $140 Mex. a year, 
about $50 in U.S.A. money; but scarcely 
half of the pupils pay in full and some 
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$2,143 in U.S.A. money. He counts on 
half of this from tuitions, a quarter from 
the government, and he raises the rest 
by solicitation. He realizes keenly that 
his equipment is inadequate. He has 
none for training the sense of vibration, 
none for using any residual hearing. He 
can, however, take each pupil to the 
Rockefeller Foundation Hospital to be 
tested by an audiometer. He said he 
would be glad to be in touch with high 
standard work in America, and I prom- 
ised to subscribe to the VoLta REVIEW 
for him. His friends can read it. 

A big group of laughing children 
waved farewell. Mr. Du came out to 
the car with us. With all his work and 
his big problems he is very calm and 





pay nothing. When he had 74 pupils, gentle. I felt I had received a_bene- 
Mr. Du’s budget was $6,000 Mex., about diction. 
EDWIN* 


By Lucy Reir 


Edwin saw a squirrel 





Fall from a hickory tree. 
He saw it climb back up 
again 
To join its family. 


Edwin saw the river move 


Slowly on its way. 
He wondered if it made a sound 
And what it had to say. ' 


Edwin saw some dark grey clouds 
Gather, drift and grow. 

He saw them gently spread apart 
To drop their gift of snow. 


Edwin is the first to know 
When spring is almost here. 

He feels the storms of summer come, 
And when the winter’s near. 


Edwin feels superior. 


He thinks it very odd 
That hearing folk can’t really hear 
The pleasant voice of God. 


*Edwin is a little deaf boy of ten. 


He expressed 


these thoughts to his teacher, who put them into the 
verses.— EDITOR, 
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The Deaf in Spain 


A report translated and digested by F. MariAN SMITH 


los Sordemudos de ambos sexos de 

Cataluria (Society for Mutual Aid 
between Deafmutes of both sexes of Cata- 
lonia), with headquarters in Barcelona, 
has issued a report of the activities and 
financial condition of the Society for 
1933, which gives an interesting picture of 
the work for deafmutes in Spain. Cata- 
lonia is a captaincy-general in Northeast 
Spain, embracing 4 provinces, and hav- 
ing an area of 12,400 square miles, popu- 
lation 3,000,000 (1933). 

The report states that this organization 
is the outstanding one of its type in 
Spain, and the only one in Catalonia 
which devotes itself to the mutual and 
social problems of deafmutes. In 1934 
the Society observed the 25th anniversary 
of its establishment (1909). 

The purposes of the organization in- 
clude sick benefit for members, maternity 
subsidy, aid in funeral expenses, a fund 
for the permanently disabled and for old 
age pensions, aid to members in securing 
employment, and various activities to 
promote the moral, intellectual and so- 
cial welfare of deafmutes. 

The financial statement of the Society 
for 1933 shows a sound financial condi- 
tion, with a capital of 75,790 pesetas* 
(approximately $14,630) with a yearly 
income of 3,500 pesetas ($675), though 
the income has been reduced by high 
government taxes, and heavy demands by 
members for sickness, maternity and old 
age pension benefits (3,100 pesetas—$600 
—having been expended for mutual bene- 
fit purposes in 1933). To be eligible for 
any benefit of the type mentioned a mem- 
ber must be up-to-date in payment of 
monthly dues. 

The activities of the Society for the 


A Sociedad de Socorros Mutuos entre 





* Author’s Note: In 1933 the exchange value of 
the peseta was $.1930. Since Jan., 1934, it has been 
$.3267. I have taken the earlier value. 


year included participation in the Fiesta 
for its patron saint, Saint Francis of 
Sales, and in the celebration of the 3d 
anniversary of .the founding of the Rec- 
reational Center for Deafmutes (Centro 
Deportivo Silencioso) in Barcelona. With 
other organizations for deafmutes in 
Spain, the Society took part in the cere- 
monies held at Torres de Berrellen, Sara- 
gossa, under the auspices of the Federa- 
tion of Deafmutes of Saragossa in Octo- 
ber, in memory of the 3d centenary of 
the death of Juan Martin Pablo Bonet 
who in the 17th century wrote the first 
treatise on the oral education of deaf- 
mutes. Funds are being raised by volun- 
tary subscription for the erection of 
monuments to this benefactor of the deaf, 
and to Fray Pedro Ponce de Leon, a 
Benedictine monk, who in the 16th cen- 
tury invented oral teaching for deaf- 
mutes. 

Representatives of the Catalonian So- 
ciety and those of a number of allied or- 
ganizations in Spain (Federation of Deaf- 
mutes of Saragossa, Association of Deaf- 
mutes of Madrid, Beneficial Society of 
Deafmutes of the school of Deafmutes of 
Biscay, Recreational Center for Deaf- 
mutes, the Catalan Institute of Deafmutes, 
etc.) attended the Pilgrimage of Italian 
Deafmutes to Rome, commemorating the 
19th centenary of the miraculous cure of 
the deafmute by Christ as described in the 
Gospel of St. Mark. 

Considerable space in the report is de- 
voted to the condemnation of the alleged 
inadequacy of the official instruction of 
deafmutes in Spain. It was hoped, the 
author states, that the new regime would 
improve the facilities and reorganize the 
methods, but it has failed to do so in 
spite of oft-repeated promises. In fact 
the situation is said to be even worse than 
under the old regime, because the work 

(Continued on page 498) 
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HIS month’s contribution comes, 
appropriately enough, toward the 
close of the vacation period when 
home training and school training begin 
to overlap in prospect, for the thought it 
stresses belongs to both realms. The 
following little poem, clipped from some 
paper long since forgotten, presents a 
similar theme in different form, furnish- 
ing a sort of keynote for the article, in 
the happy fashion things unconnected 
sometimes have of drifting together to 
form a satisfying whole. 


Quiet Things 


By Mary CHaArLotre BILLIncs 


When days are full of discord, 
And every moment brings 
Its share of strife and worry, 
I think of quiet things— 
Quiet things and calm things— 
Lovely things like these: 
Dim woods at nightfall, 
Snow on hemlock trees, 
A cherry tree in blossom, 
Cobwebs hung with dew, 
Yellow leaves drifting down, 
With sunlight slanting through. 
Behind closed lids I see them— 
Again and yet again— 
Curling wisps of wood smoke, 
Violets in the rain. 


Education for Silence 


(With acknowledgment to the maga- 
zine, Education Method, for certain data.) 

We hear much nowadays of education 
for leisure—that leisure which is over- 
taking a country rich in everything save 
the spirit of altruism, apparently. And 
who can deny that training for the en- 
joyment of leisure is needed? Perhaps 
it is as necessary as training for the en- 
joyment of work, for life without capacity 
for enjoying both is a poor thing indeed; 
yet many of us miss it somehow. 

In looking over the numerous sugges- 
tions being made for the enjoyment and 


employment of leisure, a thoughtful per- 
son can hardly avoid their implications 
for our deaf children and youth whose 
problem may be leisure, and must be 
silence whatever else life brings. 

Silence, of course, is not a wholly re- 
grettable condition. My mind _ travels 
back over years to a dear old Quaker 
gentleman—he seemed very old to me 
then—severely deafened and finding his 
increasing isolation very hard to adjust to. 
His wife, on whom the burden of daily 
contact with people in an exacting situa- 
tion fell with double weight as his hear- 
ing diminished, used to say to him gently, 
“Joseph, thee does not know how many 
unpleasant things thee misses.” As I re- 
member the rare plants and flowers he 
brought in, the great trays of growing 
moss, fern, and fragile blossom that 
graced the place, the knowledge of high- 
way and by-way, pond, woods, and 
springs that grew out of our old friend’s 
daily tramps, and the new world of inter- 
est he opened up to many who learned 
to love him and nature together, I think 
perhaps he may have meant more to 
humanity after he became deaf than he 
did before. Through the agony of his 
spirit he won to freedom of spirit, and 
insight, and brotherhood. 


Our children who have known little or 
nothing of hearing are spared the bitter 
struggle for readjustment that so fre- 
quently overtakes the deafened. Balanc- 
ing this—oh, far outweighing the benefit, 
if benefit it be—is the danger that the 
soul may be unawakened, the emotional 
development arrested, the life restricted 
to material interests, the individual de- 
prived of any stabilizer except stolid en- 
durance in meeting the stresses of life. 
We may give our children adequate use 
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of English, we may secure for them 
speech and lip reading good enough to 
enable them to find associates beyond 
their so-narrowing world of deafness, but 
unless we equip them with inner resources 
that enable them to cruise far seas men- 
tally and spiritually we have still done 
little. 


Importance of Small Beginnings 


Studying the literature of the education- 
for-leisure movement, one is likely to be 
struck by the simplicity of important 
things, the smallness of beginnings—for 
we must remember that this leisure is not 
supposed to be confined to the period of 
youth; far from it. They tell us that with 
the machine age upon us we are on the 
way to a world whose work can be ac- 
complished in perhaps five or six hours 
a day; a world in which women and men 
of all classes will have time to experience 
the surpassing fun of thinking and creat- 
ing. Since this is the case, people must 
be provided with the mental materials for 
such occupations. The materials, them- 
selves, the practical materials, have no 
novelty and demand no outlay of money 
usually. They lie all about us waiting 
for us to see their possibilities. So it is 
that, in addition to the usual schoolroom 
subjects, we find strangely foreign mat- 
ters being discussed in schools and homes, 
and we see the veriest simplicities of life 
becoming centers of interesting develop- 
ment. 

Look, for instance, at the city of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Years ago her school 
grounds were paved enclosures for the 
necessary exercise of that rampant ani- 
mal, youth. Today, we are told by her 
Supervisor of Nature Study and Garden- 
ing (Isn’t the title refreshing? ), there are 
lawns, trees and flowers about the schools, 
and, in the city, about forty school gar- 
dens. In one school each class was given 
a plot of ground, neighbors contributing 
space from their back yards when school 
property proved too limited. Each class 
grew vegetables and flowers. Children 
who had hitherto refused to eat vegetables 
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found their own onions, peas and spinach 
irresistible; children who apparently had 
had no eye for beauty began to take 
pride in bowls of flowers indoors and 
blazes of color without. 

The movement spread not only to the 
school property but to the homes, where 
vegetables grown for home consumption 
became the fashion, and flower beds blos- 
somed on ground hitherto neglected. Park 
plantings and flower shows evidenced the 
impact. Flowers and potted plants found 
their way to sick rooms and _ hospitals. 
Tree planting took on fresh vigor. Soon 
the seeds of certain valuable trees within 
the city became objects for collection by 
children and their parents to such an ex- 
tent that Louisville was able to supply 
other localities. Wild flower conservation, 
bird and nature study hikes, reading for 
information about wild life became ab- 
sorbing interests. English, arithmetic, 
geography, art and music were all cor- 
related with the nature study, and the 
educational slogan now in Louisville is, 
“A garden for every child, every child in 
a garden.” 

I have not been in Louisville for many 
years, so it is interesting to speculate 
on what one might expect to find there 
as a result of all this. I should think 
that in addition to seeing much beauty 
and little vandalism one might notice, as 
time passes, more than the usual number 
of faces whose expressions betoken hearts 
at ease because of interests that rise above 
the sordid cares of life. One finds the 
same thing in certain New England towns 
where bird lore has become a passion. 
Two neighbors meeting on a bleak spring 
morning are apt to be exchanging eager 
notes on the first robin sighted rather 
than on the exasperating idiosyncrasies 
of their respective furnaces, or the poor 
quality of the coal. Education for lei- 
sure, education for living, education for 
silence—whatever one chooses to call it 
the results are apt to be pleasing. 


Vacation Hobbies 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, is attacking 
the problem from a different angle, be- 
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cause of the fact that the chief industry 
of the city is the making of fine furniture 
and her population comprises many de- 
signers and craftsmen. In the year 1930 
a committee of Grand Rapids teachers 
issued a bulletin of hobby suggestions to 
be discussed by all the teachers with 
their classes before the closing of school 
for the summer vacation. (Incidentally, 
teachers and parents in other sections 
may be interested to know that this bulle- 
tin has been revised from year to year 
and may now be obtained from the Grand 
Rapids Board of Education for ten cents, 
under the title Vacation Hobbies.) Space 
will not permit a recapitulation of the 
points covered in the bulletin. House- 
hold projects, recreation, outdoor enter- 
prises, creative hand work, nature and 
science, reading, music, art, and so on are 
all listed under enticing headings, with a 
profusion of suggested activities. 

As the plan has worked out, a hobby 
exhibit as a fall assembly program is a 
regular feature. In the spring of 1934 
this idea expanded into a city-wide hobby 
show in which the director of the city 
museum collaborated. One of the mu- 
seum buildings was used, and the show 
lasted from May eleventh to the thirty- 
first, during which time over seven thou- 
sand visitors inspected the exhibits. A 
list of the classifications gives some idea 
of their scope. It includes nature and 
science, book arts, metal arts, leather 
arts, basketry, textile arts, fine arts, crea- 
tive expression, activities, collections, pot- 
tery, games and puzzles, woodworking, 
model airplanes, model boats, radio con- 
struction, bird houses, woodcraft, and 
printing. Both children and adults par- 
ticipated in furnishing exhibits and in 
giving talks and demonstrations. There 
have been follow-up plans for the sum- 
mer, also, in which interested parents 
worked with groups of children. 


Important Results 


In the evaluation of results we find 
such points as improved taste in the work 
done, the discovery of new interests, the 
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development of latent talents, the leads 
into reading and research given by cer- 
tain interests, the learning to make use 
of waste material, the association of 
adults and youngsters in common enjoy- 
able activities. This association between 
youth and adults is perhaps one of the 
most important of all the values devel- 
oped. Hearing or deaf, the youngsters 
who initiate hobbies are greatly out- 
numbered by those who take up and grow 
into enjoyment of the hobby they see 
another developing with pleasure. The 
companionship, understanding, and mu- 
tual respect built up under the stimulus 
of a common and delightful interest are 
life values of incomparable richness. 

Many other city school systems have 
inaugurated similar enterprises with sim- 
ilarly gratifying results. A few schools 
for the deaf have followed the new trend, 
also profitably. Many parents have 
found disciplinary problems disappearing 
and life interests taking form as they 
have given time, encouragement, and 
space to the fads and hobbies of their 
children during vacations and at odd 
times all along. It is a form of educa- 
tion that pays visibly and continuously. 
Rarely, indeed, is the person with an ab- 
sorbing hobby found among the delin- 
quents of a community. 

Not all children are interested in gar- 
dening, nature study, and the like, though 
with leadership and suggestion most of 
them find fascination in these fields. But 
in every child there is some bent which 
with a little sympathetic support can be- 
come the forerunner of life interests. It 
seems a small matter when a youngster 
makes a choice collection of buttons or 
pesters his entire acquaintance for auto- 
graphs, but the finding of a source of 
interest outside his own daily routine 
may prove to have been the most signifi- 
cant event in his career. One of the 
foremost naturalists of our country began 
his career as a boy picking up different 
shells on the seashore near his home. 
His first interest in the many varieties 


(Continued on page 495) 
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Dr. Taylor's Jacksonville Address 


By JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


probably be a better name for this 

account, for it does not pretend to 
give the real meat of his talk at the ban- 
quet in Jacksonville.* It is just an effort 
to reproduce, for the benefit of those who 
were not present, a little of the gaiety of 
the celebration which was staged in his 
honor. It is not necessary to repeat that 
he is retiring from his position as head of 
the Lexington School, and it is already 
well known that he is to continue his in- 
terest in the education of the deaf and to 
serve as President of the Convention of 
American Instructors. 

It was the evening of June 19. The 
large dining hall of the Illinois School 
was crowded with delegates in gala attire. 
A long speakers’ table seated the retiring 
President, Mr. Alvin E. Pope, the host, 
Mr. D. T. Cloud, and the other officers 
and section heads; and a delightful din- 
ner had put everybody in the right frame 
of mind for merriment. Most of those in 
attendance had had previous experience 
with Dr. Taylor’s humor. Even the new- 
est newcomers had an idea what to ex- 
pect, for they had heard him remark dry- 
ly, after announcing innumerable changes 
of schedule on the opening day of the 
convention, “This program reminds me of 
the Democratic Platform after Roosevelt 
got into office.” 

Before introducing the guest of the eve- 
ning, Mr. Pope called on some of his 
colleagues, whose reminiscences and trib- 
utes bespoke their sincere admiration and 
their pleasure at participating in the 
honor done their friend. Then the toast- 
master announced that a number of tele- 
grams had arrived for Dr. Taylor, and 
that Mr. Cloud would read them. (It is 
rumored that Messrs. Pope and Cloud 
had more to do with those telegrams than 
their presentation, but that is another 


io with Dr. Taylor” would 


*See VOLTA REVIEW, July, 1955, page 596. 


story!) There were at least half a dozen. 
Only three are given here, and those, like 
the account of Dr. Taylor’s remarks, 
merely from memory, so readers are re- 
quested to be lenient with any inaccuracies. 


One message, said to be signed by 
James T. Farley, read as follows: 


Positions in Brain Trust all filled. Suggest 
you apply to C.C.C. camp or for direct 
relief. 
Another, from a dignitary in Palestine, 
said: 

The citizens of Jerusalem have taken up a 
collection to purchase a home for you. 
This one received the greatest ovation: 
You’ve broke loose, now git me out.—Al 

Capone. 


Dr. Taylor, like De Wolf Hopper, has 
always been able to get a laugh merely 
by his manner of rising from a chair or 
walking across a room, and he ran true 
to form. Thanking his friends for their 
gracious words to him and about him, he 
said he would maintain contact with the 
profession he was leaving, and try to 
make to it such contributions as he could. 
“But,” he added sadly, “I fear I shall be 
a disappointment to the Salvation Army 


—I expect to wear my old clothes my- 
self.” 


He told something of the neighborhood in 
Maine where his cottage is situated—not far 
from Molasses Pond—told how to find the way 
there, and invited all of his listeners to visit him 
—not at the same time. “And perhaps some 
day,” he went on, “I shall also come to visit 
you in your schools. And I shall ask you if it 
doesn’t require a great deal of patience to teach 
the deaf, and” (when the uproar that greeted 
that remark had subsided) “how long it takes 
them to learn braille.” 

He kept up the wit for a full twenty minutes, 
ending thus: 

“TI think I may claim to have established quite 
a record of service in the education of the deaf 
—forty years, without missing a day from the 
pay roll! Some of you may do as well. And 
when you have stewed as I have stewed, and 
when you have been roasted as I have been 
roasted, and when you have been as long and as 
constantly in hot water, you may be somewhat 
hard boiled, but it will doubtless be said of you 
as I trust it can be said of me: ‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 
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Tomorrow’s Teacher of the Deaf 


By STELLA STILLSON SLAUGHTER 


O discuss this question in a wholly 

intelligent and critical manner [| 

should need to know what the so- 

cial order of tomorrow is to be. Lacking 

that knowledge, I am obliged to confine 

my remarks more or less to assumptions 
and hopes, certainly to generalities. 

Let us begin by suggesting some of the 
characteristics, some of the abilities we 
hope to have in tomorrow’s teacher of 
the deaf. 

1. She shall be endowed with good 
intelligence. 

(Parenthetically let me state that my 
use of the pronoun “she” may be con- 
strued throughout this paper to include 
both sexes because I believe that while in 
our schools of tomorrow we shall find 
more women in administrative positions, 
we shall also find many more men in the 
classroom. My only reason for using 
“she” instead of “he” is that I have in 
the past rather habitually used the 
feminine pronoun to refer to classroom 
teachers and I am afraid that if I at- 
tempt a change I may have my mind 
too much on my pronouns and too little 
on my subject.) 

2. She shall have a well balanced, 
well integrated personality. 

3. She shall have a broad cultural 
background. 

4. She shall be scientific and experi- 
mental in her thinking and methods. 

5. She shall have a basic educational 
philosophy. 

6. She shall be able to put her philos- 
ophy into practice. 

7. She shall be active: 
in affairs of classroom importance 
. in affairs of school importance 
in affairs of community importance 
in affairs of national importance 
in affairs of world importance. 

8. She shall have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the specialized technique re- 
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quired in the education of the deaf. 

How we are to train for these qualities 
is the question then involved. Some of 
them are matters for consideration in 
selection. We have always two problems 
before us, selection for training, and 
training after selection. 

1. She shall be endowed with good 
general intelligence. I think there will 
be no opposition offered to the idea that 
we need, as teachers of the deaf, indi- 
viduals of good intelligence. There may 
be some disagreement as to how good; 
but at least we shall none of us argue 
for less than average intelligence today 
and certainly tomorrow we may demand 
something better than our average of to- 
day. Also, between now and tomorrow 
we may have further scientific evidence 
to help us in our decisions. 

There may be some arguments regard- 
ing the efficiency of our schemes for 
measuring adult intelligence, but again, 
by tomorrow we may have the term 
“intelligence” more satisfactorily defined 
and have more satisfactory instruments 
of measurement. Certainly we shall have 
improved aptitude tests. And not all of 
these will be paper tests. Some of them 
will be of a performance variety built 
around life situations, or close approxi- 
mations of life situations. In short, she 
must show intellectual potentialities as 
a teacher of the deaf. 

2. She shall have a well balanced, 
well integrated personality. This brings 
up the question: Are personality prob- 
lems primarily our concern in selection 
for training, or in training after selec- 
tion? Thinking in terms of tomorrow, 
we shall have improved school records, 
and the cumulative school record of be- 
fore-college-entrance will include much 
more regarding the personality develop- 
ment of the students. Perhaps there will 
be less regarding the individual’s achieve- 
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ments in isolated number facts and more 
regarding her personality growth. So we 
shall know more about her when she 
comes to offer herself as a candidate for 
teacher training. And we shall be brave 
enough to say she shall not start her 
specialized work until she meets certain 
personality requirements. The college 
curriculum will give her opportunities 
for personality growth and the overcom- 
ing of minor and remediable personality 
defects, but it will not accept the respon- 
sibility of attempting to change a basic- 
ally psychopathic individual into a nor- 
mal personality. We shall think always 
in our selection of personalities in terms 
of their effect upon deaf children. (I may 
as well say “children” as there are no 
fundamental personality differences re- 
quired for teachers of the deaf as distinct 
from teachers of hearing children.) 

3. She shall have a broad cultural 
background. There will be some minimal 
entrance requirements, just what I do 
not know, but they will not be expressed 
entirely in terms of so many high school 
credits in this or that. And the college 
will furnish genuine opportunities for 
cultural growth, growth brought about 
not alone through classes in history, 
classes in French, etc. In fact I believe 
the use of the term “class” as we now 
use it will be well on the road to becom- 
ing obsolete. We shall hear less about 
extra-curricular activities because our 
curriculum will be an integration of our 
entire living. There will be no need for 
extras since everything worth retaining 
in them will be absorbed in the regular 
curriculum, will be an integral part of 
it. The college student will learn the 
meaning of culture through constant con- 
tact with cultural things and cultural 
living. The whole of his living day will 
be a part of his college curriculum. He 
will learn appreciations, learn discrimi- 
nations through a series of experiences. 
Please don’t ask me to be more specific 
because my thinking is only in terms of 
general beliefs, without well thought out 
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plans for the accomplishing of a purpose. 

4. She shall be scientific and experi- 
mental in her thinking and methods. We 
say today that our education is scientific. 
But is it? Undoubtedly more scientific 
today than yesterday, but still not wholly 
free from prejudice and bias. We still 
too often start out with a pet theory of 
our own, or a theory we oppose and in 
the one instance try to prove; and in 
the other instance to disprove. That is 
not scientific. 

Tomorrow our objectives will be 
drawn from our philosophy; our meth- 
ods of reaching our objectives will be 
scientific. And our teachers in training 
will not only have opportunities to ob- 
serve scientific experiments in the mak- 
ing, but will also have opportunities to 
participate in their making. They will 
have criteria for judging experimental 
results and opportunities to judge: and 
the student will be guided to see the part 
his small contribution bears in relation- 
ship to the whole. 


5. She shall have a basic educational 
philosophy based on a general philoso- 
phy of living—her philosophy of living. 
And it will be a philosophy which in- 
cludes the ideas of individual growth and 
group responsibility. The brevity of my 
remarks here shall not be taken as an 
estimate of my feeling regarding the im- 
portance of the point. It is probably, 
taken singly, the most important factor. 


6. She shall be able to put her philoso- 
phy into practice. Her teacher training 
will have in it few isolated courses in 
philosophy, psychology, and education. 
Rather there will be ample opportunity 
for observation, for practice, for experi- 
mentation in order that she may assimi- 
late the knowledges gained through 
books, lectures, or conferences. Briefly, 
ample opportunities for integration will 


be provided. 
7. She shall be active: 


a. in affairs of classroom importance 
b. in affairs of school importance 


(Continued on page 493) 
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New Name, NewProspects for “Federation” 


By HarrreT MONnTACUE 


HE American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing has a new name. It is now 
known by the shorter and more graphic 
title, American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing. Along with the more definite 
name, goes a tendency to set definite 
goals for unified work, as witness the 
resolutions which crystallized the sen- 
timent of the meeting and which are to 
be taken as this year’s guide posts. Each 
year of the organization’s steady growth 
has seen it attain new goals, new con- 
tacts, wider acceptance; but this year 
there seems to be a clearer understand- 
ing in the public mind as to what it is 
all about, and the Society takes on im- 
proved status among organizations for 
social welfare. 


The theme, “Interlocking Interests in 
Offsetting Deafness,” governed the whole 
program of the Cincinnati Conference. 
Through all the splendid talks given, 
the fact was brought out over and over 
again that a closely woven network of 
interest joins all the efforts, social, edu- 
cational, medical, scientific, in behalf of 
those with impaired hearing. Nobody can 
be seriously interested in one branch 
without finding it necessary, at some time 
or other, to consider all branches. 

The published Proceedings of the Con- 
ference, just issued, gather all these sepa- 
rate threads together.* The volume is 
one of intense interest. It is a record 
of achievement, and it is a shining guide 
to further effort. Everybody who is try- 
ing in any way to offset the effects of 
deafness should study it as an inspira- 





*Proceedings of the sixteenth annual meeting 
and conference of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 2-6, 1935. 
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tion and a text book for next year’s 
work. 

The different programs show what high 
standards have been set for the work, and 
what a high quality of cooperation has 
been attracted to these standards. We 
hard of hearing persons are becoming 
more conscious of our organization’s dig- 
nity and importance, and we are making 
other people see it, too. Certain portions 
of the program show this clearly, as, 
for instance, the fine talks given during 
the Social Work. and Publicity Sessions, 
and the splendid program on “Building 
a Strong League.” Only a thorough study 
of all the papers will do justice to them; 
but in studying them one notes especially 
the different kinds of cooperation that 
are being offered the hard of hearing. 


Kiwanis Cooperation Important 


Because of its broad significance, the 
report of the Cincinnati Kiwanis Com- 
mittee on the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing is outstanding. Mr. D. D. Mr- 
LER, General Chairman of the Committee, 
who delivered the address, shows such 
clear comprehension of the problems of 
deafness, and the method of approach 
followed by the sub committees is gov- 
erned by so much sound sense and so 
much genuine altruism that this fresh 
accession of interest on the part of a 
national organization seems to promise 
unlimited possibilities for the future. 

“It is our belief,” says Mr. Miller, “that 
the magnitude and serious consequences 
of the problem of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing are inadequately comprehend- 
ed by the general public It was 
after thoughtful consideration of expert 
testimony ...... that a special com- 
mittee of the Kiwanis Club of Cincin- 
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ey af oa became convinced that here 
was a project of the greatest merit..... 


Four committees were set up to cooperate 
with four existing organizations in our 
city whose prime purpose is to look 
after various phases of this problem. 
These organizations or agencies are: the 
Cincinnati League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, the Oral Public School for the Deaf, 
St. Rita School for the Deaf, and the 
Special Ear Clinic of the General Hos- 
pital. 


Information Precedes Action 


“Recognizing that intelligent action 
must have accurate knowledge for its 
basis, we proceeded circumspectly ..... 
We recognized that the first thing to do 
was to educate ourselves. Our method 
of procedure in self education was to 
contact each one of the agencies already 
mentioned ..... Our reception was 
wonderful. The doors were thrown wide 
open to us. We were given every oppor- 
tunity to hear, to see, and to know. 

“Our first contact was with the Cin- 
cinnati League for the Hard of Hearing. 
. . . . The quality and the quantity of 
the work carried on..... was a revela- 
tion to us.” 

The committee wasted no time in get- 
ting to work. Five of its members, in- 
cluding the General Chairman, joined 
the League. They attended social gath- 
erings and meetings of the board. The 
League elected the Chairman one of its 
directors. Last fall and again this spring, 
the committee sent out three thousand 
letters to business firms of Cincinnati an- 
nouncing the interest of Kiwanis in the 
deaf and the hard of hearing and asking 
for cooperation in securing employment 
for them. The campaign has had good 
results and has brought the League much 
publicity. 

The sub committees assigned to the 
schools for the deaf have already per- 
formed good service in securing needed 
equipment for the teachers, in obtain- 
ing the re-appointment of a lip-reading 
teacher in the public schools, in provid- 
ing entertainment for the deaf children. 
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The sub committee cooperating with the 
General Ear Clinic turned its attention 
to deafness prevention; and, beginning 
with the new school year in September, 
a full time registered nurse will be re- 
assigned to test the hearing of all pub- 
lic school children, work which was dis- 
continued two years ago. These are only 
a few of the results the Kiwanis Com- 
mittee has obtained in less than a year. 

“To us,” says Mr. Miller, “this prob- 
lem of deafness presents a_ three-fold 
aspect. It is a health problem, an edu- 
cational problem, and a social problem. 
We hope that what we have done may 
be a source of considerable encourage- 
ment to others to go and do likewise. 
It will be a satisfaction to them, as it 
has been to us, to feel that as a result 
of such efforts and cooperation there will 
be fewer people in the future who are 
deaf or hard of hearing, and that the 
load carried by those who are will be 
made a little lighter.” 

It is impossible to resist pointing out 
again, what Mr. Miller stated at the 
beginning of his talk, that the Kiwanis 
did not rush in on a burst of ill con- 
sidered enthusiasm. They informed 
themselves first; they studied the subject 
from all angles; they found out what had 
been done and who was doing it; they 
then proceeded to cooperate with existing 
agencies to carry on work already begun. 
The importance of this attitude can 
hardly be overestimated. 


Cooperation with the 
tion Bureau 


Rehabilita- 


Another important cooperating agency 
discussed in the Proceedings is the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Bureau, whose 
spokesman is Mr. Ropert LEE Bynum, of 
the State Department of Education of 
Tennessee. 

“The Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau 
of Tennessee,” he informs us, “was the 
first in the country to recognize partial 
deafness as a vocational handicap, and 
to offer training in speech reading as 
a part of the regular work of the bureau. 
The bureau now has classes in speech 
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reading in most of the large centers of 
the state..... 

“The supervisors of the rehabilitation 
bureaus and the executive officers of the 
leagues for the hard of hearing should 
work hand in hand from the time a 
trainee seeks vocational advice, through 
his period of training, and for some 
time afterwards. We often have cases 
in need of just such advice and encour- 
agement as your workers are especially 
fitted to give. Because of your expe- 
rience with the same handicap, your ad- 
vice has worth that cannot be sur- 


“The Social Security Act now pending 
before the Senate gives assurance of more 
money for vocational rehabilitation and 
welfare work, and it also means a greater 
vision and consciousness of the great so- 
cial problems in need of solution, on the 
part of legislative bodies and the general 
ee The Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act is made permanent, and the 
authorized appropriation is doubled. 
Those of us engaged in and interested 
in the problem of rehabilitation should 
take new courage and prepare to do much 
better work for the handicapped people 
looking to us for guidance and direc- 


“We should cooperate in a complete 
and comprehensive, all-inclusive rehabili- 
tation program, which should include: 
proper guidance, well established and 
sustained morale, insured self control, 
proper mental and physical health, the 
best training possible, both as to skill 
and professional equipment, speech read- 
ing when necessary, vocational adjust- 
ment and vocational background.” 


Cooperation with Physicians 


Possible cooperation with a view to 
deafness prevention is discussed in the 
report of the Scientific Session. Dr. 
GeorGE E. SHAMBAUGH, JrR., presents a 
plan by which the hard of hearing them- 
selves may help. 

“Our knowledge of ear diseases and 
deafness is as recent as our knowledge 
of appendicitis,” he remarks, “and in 
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many respects our knowledge is still very 
unfinished. . . . . We have learned on 
the basis of pathological studies in chil- 
dren who have died of ear infections 
how these infections can be stopped and 
the ear dried up, preventing permanent 
damage to the hearing. ... . We still 
have many things to learn concerning 
childhood deafness, especially concern- 
ing the prevention and treatment of dis- 
charging ears, but already we have come 
far in the past fifty years. 

“The most serious forms of deafness 
are those that come on in early and 
middle adult life. These forms are re- 
sponsible for the deafness of a large 
proportion of the members of leagues for 
the hard of hearing. The most important 
is otosclerosis, a condition the frequency 
of which we are just beginning to appre- 
ciate, and the cause and cure for which 
we are still at a loss. .... The almost 
insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
obtaining pathological examinations of 
the ears of hard of hearing persons have 
been responsible, more than any one 
other single cause, for our continued 
ignorance and helplessness against many 
cases of deafness. 

“Can anything be done about it? 
Something must be done about it if medi- 
cal knowledge concerning deafness is to 
go forward. A solution must be found.” 

Dr. Shambaugh outlines a_ solution 
which has been tentatively formulated, 
in cooperation with members of the 
Washington League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. Following his discussion, Mrs. K. 
K. MappEN describes the details of this 
plan and gives suggestions as to the 
method by which leagues for the hard 
of hearing may help the scientists in 
their study of deafness. 


Cooperation in Publicity 


“Interpreting Social Work to the Pub- 
lic” is the title of a paper by Mr. JAMEs 
Stuart, of the Cincinnati Community 
Chest, and included in the proceedings 
of the Publicity Session. 

“It means,” he says, “community edu- 
cation on a broad scale, as to the needs 
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of individuals in the community and as to 
the community’s general requirements for 
improved social well-being. ... . Most 
social work is education. The measure 
of success of any specific social work 
program is usually determined by the 
success or failure of its educational 
methods. Possibly the primary function 
of any such program is to demonstrate 
a need, and a method of meeting the 
need, to educate the public to support 
that program first as voluntary givers, 
and usually later as taxpayers. Prac- 
tically every form of social service now 
performed by public tax-supported agen- 
cies began in private philanthropy. ... . 

“Social service is not something we 
sell to the community; social work pub- 
licity is not salesmanship. We are not 
salesmen, but educators. We set up an 
organization through which an opportu- 
nity is provided for service to those in 
need by those interested. ... . The sole 
object of social work publicity is to make 
people think first of the needs, second of 
the program which provides a method of 
meeting the needs, and third their per- 
sonal responsibility for doing something 
a, ee 

“Newspapers generally have been quite 
willing to devote space to articles con- 
cerning social welfare agencies. The dif- 
ficulty with much of the press publicity 
is that it contains nothing of particular 
interest. Factual statements generally 
are not read.” 


More Human Interest in Publicity 


In a masterly summing up, Mr. Stuart 
discusses the various media of publicity. 
He stresses the need of the dramatic in 
radio broadcasts, the use of interesting 
typical cases in letters, the employment 
of personal influence on the part of 
board members, committee members, and 
staff. He also gives full value to the 
enthusiasm of volunteer workers. He 


urges the necessity for frankness and 
truth in all published reports. 

The use of human interest stories in 
newspaper propaganda is delightfully set 
forth by Mr. GLENN THompson, of the 
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Cincinnati Inquirer. Mr. Thompson shows 
a very real understanding not only of 
the point of view of the hard of hearing 
and the deaf, but of the kind of appeal 
that will spread this understanding among 
the public. He speaks as a reporter, and 
tells us what a reporter finds interest- 
ing and worth following up among stories 
about handicapped people. 

“I know the public is thirsty for your 
story. It is not thirsty for it because 
of the great good you are doing. It 
is thirsty for it because it is a great 
human story. And what do you give 
them? You give them statistics.” 

He outlines possible stories that a re- 
porter would want to print and people 
would want to read. He suggests meth- 
ods of preparing these stories. Every 
word of his talk is significant and to the 
point. It should be conned by every 
league publicity chairman, and sections 
of it pasted up some place where he or 
she can see it every day. 

It might be interesting here to men- 
tion a little aside which Mr. Thompson 
brought in during the discussion, and 
which was, in its way, important, even 
though it is not included in the Pro- 
ceedings. 

“Last night,” he said, “when I was 
writing the headline on your story which 
appeared this morning, the editor came 
out to me and said, ‘Now you be damned 
caseful.” He reminded me of the dis- 
t@ction between the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, which I already knew—and 
the reporter had likewise been careful in 
writing his story.” 

There’s cooperation for you! How many 
years has it been since editors and re- 
porters took so much care in handling 
news of the hard of hearing? 

Mrs. Stovel discusses Mr. Thompson’s 
talk, agreeing with much of what he 
says. 

“We do not tell enough stories from 
life,” she insists, “in the press and in 
our own bulletins. We write too much 
about organization work, whereas we 
should ‘let the individual shine through’ 
all that we write and say. We do not 
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publish enough stories in the first per- 
son—the experience of young hard of 
hearing people going through college with 
hearing students, hard of hearing per- 
sons of all ages succeeding in various 
lines of endeavor, giving their own inter- 
pretation as to the reasons for their small 
failures and their greater successes. A 
woman who has been totally deafened for 
many years, and gracefully so, said that 
she is helped by every new personal 
story of triumph over deafness.” 

Another effective publicity talk is that 
by Mr. F. M. Duck es, Associate State 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary, of Sacramento, 
California. Mr. Duckles hits so many 
nails on the head that it is difficult to 
select any particular nail for comment, 
but a few might be mentioned. 

“All-the-year-around publicity is essen- 
tial,” he says. “Our work of broadcasting 
information has too often been sporadic 
or centered on special periods such as 
‘Public Health Week,’ ‘National Hearing 
Our pur- 
pose should be clearly defined. ... A 
definite aim at a special class or group 
will make our publicity more effective. 

. . . Letters and material which you 
send out to otologists must obviously be 
different from matter sent to educators. 
. . . . Too often we leave all club pub- 
licity to a publicity chairman or com- 
mittee, forgetting that the greatest pub- 
licity of all is the optimistic, hgppy 
attitude on the part of every membe# to- 
ward his club activities.” 


Juniors versus Seniors 


The Junior Program includes some de- 
lightful papers, and a number of the 
speakers are so engagingly frank that 
they command attention, These young 
people see both sides of a debated ques- 
tion with more fairness than some of 
their elders, and the suggestions they offer 
for meeting it are constructive. MRrs. 
Louise FETZNER contributes two illumi- 
nating papers. 

One of the things she mentions is the 
frequency of the complaint that public 
school teachers do not offer enough sym- 
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pathy and understanding to young peo- 
ple with hearing defects. She urges 
leagues to make a special effort to keep 
in touch with deaf and hard of hearing 
pupils who are attending public schools 
and try to help them, and, if possible, 
help to create a better understanding be- 
tween them and their teachers. Speaking 
of the young people in the leagues, she 
says: 

“It is generally conceded that youth is 
more adaptable. . . So it is up to us to 
make allowances. . .. It would be an aid 
to friendly relations if the older members 
would remember that most of the young 
members are not children. It seems that 
nothing drives more juniors out of the 
leagues than the patronizing attitude so 
often taken by the older members who 
openly suggest that the juniors can do 
well only under the guidance of ‘older 
heads.’. . . . Older heads are not always 
wiser heads, unfortunately.” 

Miss AcNEs ALLYN, chairman of the 
meeting, makes the comment that if the 
junior groups are to function most help- 
fully for their members and for the league 
in general, they must link their efforts 
with those of the senior group. 

“But we do want to have our own pro- 
gram. The junior program is an excel- 
lent opportunity both to provide the inter- 
locking interests and to maintain and add 
to our memberships.” 

Witiiam Rickarp, Jr., of the Cincin- 
nati League, discussing “Progress and 
Officers,” suggests that an officer of the 
Junior Group should be on the board of 
directors of the league. 

“The Place of a Man in the League” is 
discussed by LATHAM BREUNIC. 

“Some of the men have complained,” 
he says, “that the league is a woman’s 
club. . . . One sees in conventions, lip 
reading tournaments, and so on, that 
women predominate. Once in a while we 
see a man wandering around, but he 
seems more lost than anything else. . . . 
On the other hand, when there are a few 
men around, the women are apt to claim 
that the men never do anything, that the 
women do all of the work. . . . Once in a 
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while it is well to have affairs controlled 
entirely by the men. In Baltimore, our 
most successful project along these lines 
was a Men’s Supper. . . . The various 
buying, decorating, cooking, table-waiting 
and other jobs were apportioned among 
the twelve men available. . . . We served 
chicken and waffles, with accessory dishes. 
We planned for 60 people, but 70 were 
served. We had lots of fun, the people 
enjoyed the supper, and we made a profit 
of $26.... 

“Both seniors and juniors have the 
problem of keeping men interested in 
league activities. . . . This combined effort 
to meet a mutual problem will tend 
to stimulate cooperation between the 
groups.” 


Building a Strong League 


The symposium on “Building a Strong 
League,” conducted by Miss Epitu S. 
Katz, can hardly be condensed into quot- 
able form. The many terse suggestions 
offered by persons who have actually done 
the work they outline and have made it 
successful must speak for themselves. 

“When I chose the title of our sym- 
posium,” remarks Miss Katz, “I asked the 
speakers to visualize a skyscraper and to 
fill it with tenants. . . . I never cease to 
wonder at the solid rock which forms the 
foundation of New York. It is this solid 
rock which has made possible all the 
marvelous results in engineering, archi- 
tecture and building which we enjoy to- 
day. . . . I have asked experts to come 
together, experts who are endowed with 
vision.” 

These experts outline their plans for 
building. Miss Betry Wricut and Mr. 
PauL BEHNKE discuss “The Foundation” 
—the constitution and by-laws, the staff 
and their duties. Mr. WiLtiam J. SHRo- 
DER describes “The Steel Skeleton”— 
financial support. Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
plans for “The Dignified Lower Stories” 
—the board of directors and the officers. 
Mrs. K. K. Mappen, in her “Soaring Su- 
perstructure,” exalts the individual mem- 
ber. The second part of the program, 


“Filling the Skyscraper with Tenants,” 
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comprises talks on “The Ground Floor”— 
Information Service, and the Upper 
Floors — “Operations”: Health Service, 
Education Service, Employment Service, 
Hearing Aid Service, and Readjustment 
Service. All these talks will have to be 
read to be appreciated; and some will un- 
doubtedly be read more than once. Mrs. 
LauRA STOVEL’s paper on “Information 
Service” is so filled with enthusiasm, 
good sense, and pertinent suggestions that 
one reader at least was at once possessed 
with an excited desire to start an infor- 
mation service right away and make it 
something like a real information service. 
(Washington League Announcer, please 
don’t copy.) 


Offsetting Deafness with Better 
Teaching 


The Teachers’ Council reports carry out 
the general theme of the program—Off- 
setting Deafness. Mrs. Mary Rocers 
MILLER contributes a paper on “Offset- 
ting Deafness with Better Hearing” and 
also better teaching. 

“We have been teaching lip reading in 
this country for about forty years,” she 
says, “and it is still possible for a person 
without educational background, aptitude 
or teaching experience to satisfy in six 
weeks’ time all legal requirements and 
blossom out as a teacher. This super- 
human achievement has even been sur- 
passed: in some cases where no special 
training of any sort has been required of 
teachers for classes of hard of hearing 
people—even for children. . . . Better 
teaching requires, without a shadow of 
doubt, that teachers of the hard of hear- 
ing shall be recruited from the ranks of 
the experienced, well-schooled teaching 
force. To their already high plane of 
training there must be added adequate 
special training in the lines needed by 
the hard of hearing. Special training 
must in future include not only speech 
reading but speech conservation. This 
goes for both adults and children. . . . 

“The deterioration of voices and the 
prevalence of bad speech habits among 
hard of hearing people doubles their 
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handicap, and it has a very considerable 
bearing on their employability and re- 
acts against them socially. Mark Twain 
said, ‘Everybody talks about the weather, 
but nobody does anything about it.’ So 
it has been with the speech of the hard 
of hearing; we are just beginning to do 
something. . . . Millions and even bil- 
lions are spent every year in efforts to 
keep our skins smooth, our teeth white 
and our hair and finger nails shining, in 
the belief that these things are the most 
important elements of charm. How little 
time and effort we spend in cultivating a 
pure, distinct enunciation, a resonant and 
melodious voice—to say nothing of re- 
pairing voices when they are out of order 
—can be judged only by what we hear 
over the radio and through the micro- 
phone. ... 


Offsetting Deafness with Better 
Hearing 


“During the coming ten years, we shall 
take great strides forward in our teach- 
ing of the hard of hearing through the 
use of amplifiers. We should see this 
coming and be prepared for it. Ask 
yourself why hard of hearing children 
should not have the advantage of the 
latest mechanical aids to learning. Think 
of the cost of special equipment for the 
study of chemistry, physics, household 
arts, manual training. We accept all 
these mechanical aids without question 
now; they were once regarded as un- 
necessary. We may live to see the day 
when a school without an amplifier will 
be a rarity.” 

Continuing the “better hearing” idea, 
the program included a demonstration of 
the use of hearing aids with deaf and 
hard of hearing children. Introducing 
Miss Atice Burpce, Principal of the 
Cincinnati Oral School, Miss Emma B. 
KESSLER, who served as chairman of the 
meeting, remarked: 

“The miraculous achievements of teach- 
ers in oral schools have always com- 
manded my utmost respect and admira- 
tion.” 

In her discussion, Miss Burdge refers 
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to the fact that Cincinnati has recently 
been able to test very small children in 
the kindergarten and second grades, using 
the “Cincinnati Telephone Game.” Forty- 
five hundred of these children in twenty 
schools have been tested. Miss Burdge 
describes a number of cases of severely 
hard of hearing children who were doing 
poor work in school, not only on account 
of their hearing defect but because they 
had very imperfect speech. After some 
months with a trained teacher of the deaf, 
several of these children were able to 
take at least a part of their work with the 
regular classes. She recommends “Con- 
servation of Hearing” classes for chil- 
dren in this middle group who do not 
receive sufficient help from lip reading 
lessons alone. 

Demonstrations were given by Mrs. 
BERNEDA DuNN and Mrs. Reca Rocorr, 
with pupils from the Cincinnati Oral Day 
School. 


Offsetting Deafness with Better 
Voices 


Miss ELIzABETH BRAND discusses the 
benefits of hearing aids in_ teaching 
adults; but her talk includes much more 
than this. For sincerity, depth of feel- 
ing, and that indefinable quality known 
as “punch,” it stands out among the many 
fine talks given at the Conference. 

“We are having our dreams realized,” 
she says. “Better hearing is offered us— 
hearing through our bones, hearing 
through our teeth, hearing through the 
natural medium of the ear mechanism, 
and hearing through the air without any 
tangible medium. . . . The very first thing 
that better hearing brings to the hard of 
hearing is better voices. Experts have 
been telling us how the voices of the hard 
of hearing may be improved by training. 
But the best of all ways .. . . is the nat- 
ural way, through hearing voices better, 
our own voices and the voices of others. 
Let each individual select his own hear- 
ing aid with great deliberation, listen with 
it to his own voice and the voices of his 
family and his friends, and be sure that 
his selection gives him the purest, most 
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natural tones. . . . Then, with the hearing 
aid prescribed—patience. It may be that 
the wearer will learn to hear very grad- 
ually—it has been a long time since the 
nerve has been properly stimulated, and 
the whole nervous system must adjust. . . 

“There is no perfect emotional substi- 
tute for the living world of sound. We 
teachers have attempted to substitute for 
our pupils, giving them rhythm through 
poetry, suggesting hobbies—any stimula- 
tion to take the place of the natural stim- 
ulation of sound. But there is nothing 
that can give us such happiness as the 
homely sounds of every day. So finely 
attuned are the instruments being built 
for us now they are bringing to us these 
sounds long lost. .... I remember the 
first time a group of us attended the For- 
est Theater here in Cincinnati, where the 
amplification is so perfect. Afterwards, 
all the way home, the talk was not of the 
play—and it was a good play, too—but 
of the living sounds heard. ‘I could hear 
the clock tick!’ ‘I could hear them whis- 
per!’ ‘I heard him walk across the floor!’ 
. . . Much of the maladjustment of the 
hard of hearing is due to the starving of 
the emotions. If sound can be brought 
to him in any way, he should have it... . 
For better hearing in offsetting deafness, 
we need the interlocking interest of the 
otologist, the lip reading teacher and the 
hearing aid manufacturer.” 


Opinions of Voice Experts 


Papers by Pror. Witt1am Norwoop 
BrIGANCE, of the Department of Speech 
of Wabash College, and Mr. J. H. Camp- 
BELL, of Hollywood, California, offer a 
variety of suggestions. Mr. Brigance rec- 
ommends that the hard of hearing listen 
to radio announcers and study their enun- 
ciation, attempting to reproduce it, espe- 
cially in the matter of giving full value 
to all sounds. He urges us to remember 
that “The English language uses sixteen 
separate vowel sounds, and each one re- 
quires for articulation a distinct and sep- 
arate shape of the mouth.” He recom- 
mends practice in “feeling” the formation 
of the different vowel sounds in the mouth 
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cavity. He reminds his audience that the 
power for speech should be generated in 
the diaphragm, that the tongue, jaws and 
lips merely shape the sounds. He sug- 
gests breathing exercises for the develop- 
ment of proper use of the diaphragm in 
speech. 

Mr. John H. Campbell’s paper is the 
same one on which comments were made 
in the June Votta Review. Discussing 
it, Miss Mary Davis takes issue with his 
remarks, saying that “The important thing 
for people who are hard of hearing is to 
have a teacher who can help their crip- 
pled souls rather than their crippled 
bodies.” Her point is that hard of hear- 
ing teachers understand what their lip 
reading pupils need and how to give it to 
them and that this is more important, for 
the time being, than voice training. 


New Voices for Old 


The address delivered by Mr. SHERMAN 
K. SmirH at the Thursday morning ses- 
sion carries out the same idea as that 
discussed at the Teachers’ Council, and he 
takes issue with some of the suggestions 
made. 

“Let me give you one piece of advice,” 
he says. “Do not attempt to change your 
voice because your friends tell you you 
talk too loudly or too softly. . . . The ear 
has been your voice guide from baby- 
hood. Without a definitely planned pro- 
cedure, the hard of hearing would do 
well to stick to what memory they have 
of voices. .. . With nothing to guide you, 
you can only wander farther from the 
path. I counsel you to remain as nat- 
ural as you can and make no unusual 
attempt at voice control unless you can 
have competent vocal training. . . . The 
cause of vocal failure in the hard of 
hearing is deep seated and requires he- 
roic efforts to control. The ear of the 


deafened, instead of being a help. be- 
comes a hindrance to good voice... . 
We must find a new method, something 
which can assume the duties of and re- 
place the ear completely with a system 
which the mind will recognize as a de- 
pendable guide. . 


. . The only true and 
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lasting control of voice in the hard of 
hearing that I could recommend would 
be one in which the ear is completely 
relieved of its duty and replaced by a 
consciousness or a sense of feeling for 
the right and wrong in tonal speech. . . . 
Although it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand at first, one soon learns to feel the 
loud, soft, rising or falling tone. The 
student must have an understanding of the 
physical elements responsible for speech 
sound—breath, fundamental tone at the 
vocal cords, resonance, articulation. To 
this must be added a group of exercises 
designed to make permanent control of 
voice possible. . . . Five minutes a day 
are all that is necessary, but these five 
minutes are vitally important. . . . It is 
possible to learn to feel just the correct 
volume of tone for conversational speech, 
platform speech, talking at close range or 
raising the voice for distance, just as one 
learns to feel the right swing of a golf 
club, the right stride for one’s normal 
walk, or any other physical action. .. . 
I am sure some of the techniques sug- 
gested at the Teachers’ Council are built 
upon a system in which the ear must 
assist. To this I cannot conform, as the 
principle is wrong for the hard of hear- 


ing.” 
Lip Reading Practice Without Voice 


Mr. Smith agrees with Mr. Campbell in 
criticizing the practice of giving lip read- 
ing lessons without using the voice. Miss 
Mary Carney takes issue with this, re- 
marking that in enlarging upon the faults 
of this method the voice experts “do not 
quite know what they are talking about.” 
“Nobody, so far as I know,” she says, “is 
attempting to teach hard of hearing chil- 
dren without voice, and nobody is allow- 
ing children to do very much in the lip 
reading class without voice. . . . As for 
adults, remember that most of those who 
come to us for instruction have well 
formed speech habits. I should like to 
ask Mr. Smith whether he has ever known 
a hard of hearing person with a bad voice 
who has never studied speech reading, 
and, if so, how he could ascribe the voice 
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defects to speech reading? Also, has he 
ever heard a hard of hearing person who 
has studied lip reading, and yet has a 
good voice? .... Another point: most 
of those that come to us for lip reading 
are working people or are poor, and for 
that reason they can give only an hour or 
two hours a week to the study of lip 
reading. They are trying to form a new 
mental habit. . . . I think it is our obli- 
gation to give them the most concentrated 
work possible during the two hours they 
are with us. If it will help them, it is 
proper for us to eliminate voice, at least 
to the threshold of audibility. If it is 
necessary for us to do this . . . our five 
minutes a day of vocal practice which Mr. 
Smith spoke of will help us to rehabili- 
tate ourselves.” 

Miss EtHet Wo tr, of Nashville, agrees 
with Miss Carney, remarking that while 
pupils and teachers may use voices be- 
low the threshold of audibility for the 
speech reading lessons, they are com- 
pelled to use normal voices as soon as 
the lesson is over. “You cannot walk 
around using inaudible voices,” she re- 
marks, “and expect hearing people to read 
your lips.” 

Mr. Smith closes the discussion by say- 
ing, “It would be ridiculous for me to 
say I didn’t think of these angles of the 
argument. I have no intention of up- 
setting lip reading systems as taught all 
over the country. . . . It is merely a mat- 
ter of which is most important to you, the 
teaching of your lip reading classes under 
the conditions you want or the making of 
arrangements by which you may main- 
tain both the normal voice on your part 
and the normal speech factor on the 
other, giving your student everything you 
want to give and not experimenting with 
your own personality.” 


Present Possibilities in Offsetting 
Deafness 


All the copious extracts given above 
merely skim the surface of the more im- 
portant papers in this volume. It is not 
possible to mention others, save to sug- 

(Continued on page 491) 
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Green Pastures in Books 


By ANNIE RACHEL HUNTER 


HIS is a “confession” tale of my 

| adventures in bookland. I enter this 

land not to kill, or even to fill, time, 

but because I believe that using time for 

worthwhile reading is one of the best 
investments in the world. 

I admit finding an “escape” often in 
fiction. Some psychologists and realistic 
fiction writers sneer at such “escapes.” 
Yet they are justifiable occasionally, pro- 
vided one aims to see life whole. To see life 
as it really is, one must combine the pol- 
lyanna attitude with the realistic attitude, 
and if one cannot find enough literature 
combining both viewpoints, then one must 
read a variety of fiction from many view- 
points. Fiction helps me to know hu- 
man nature better, and teaches me much 
that I would otherwise not know. Noth- 
ing by Booth Tarkington or Willa Cather 
disappoints me. I like their philosophies 
of life. 

Biographies have been a valuable part 
of my adult education. Some of these 
have been in books, and others in 
sketches. Some of these were appealing 
because they dealt with handicapped peo- 
ple who succeeded in spite of difficulties. 
Yet all human beings have to overcome 
difficulties to get anywhere. The highest 
success never comes easily. These brave 
spirits whose biographies I have read are 
like friends, for they have helped me. 
Dr. Howard Kelly has written interest- 
ingly about Walter Reed and yellow 
fever. Another overcomer was Dr. Ed- 


ward Livingston Trudeau, whose autobi- 


ography is inspiring. There ought to be, 
but there are not as yet, anything more 
than sketches on Henry Folger and 
Charles Lang Freer, both of whom had 
dreams of beauty which they embodied in 
the Shakespeare Memorial and the Freer 
Gallery of Art in Washington. Both were 
business men who made money and loved 
beauty! 

There are a number of inventors whose 
lives have appealed to me: Lee deForest, 
“Conqueror of Space,” whose biographer 
was G. Carneal; Steinmetz, whom J. W. 
Hammond portrays in “Magician of Sci- 
ence”; Goodyear, who spent much of his 
time in jail for debt, who claimed some 
five hundred uses for the rubber which he 
invented, but never thought of tires; 
Langley, who was laughed at more than 
even: the average inventor because he 
persisted in believing man could fly; and 
Michael Pupin, who not only brought to 
his adopted land inventions which have 
been worth hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to the telephone company and others 
using electricity, but who has written one 
of the most charming of autobiographies, 
telling of the little lad “Misha” and his 
mother. Other helpful biographies are: 
“John R. Mott, World Citizen” by Basil 
Mathews; Cyril Clemens’ biography of 
“Josh Billings,” issued by the Interna- 
tional Mark Twain Society, and guaran- 
teed to brighten a dull day; and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s “Garden of Memory,” 
which is as good as one of her stories. 
The brief life of Quentin Roosevelt, a 


| 
| 
| 
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sketch by his brother Kermit, is an in- 
centive to courage even as it moves to 
tears. 

The work I do in my regular job en- 
courages me not only to read about in- 
ventors, but to read in magazines and pa- 
pers about the latest inventions and the 
wonders of science. The story of the 
transformation of cornstalks into building 
material and the history of plant patents 
have fascinated me. 

Travel books have taken me in mind to 
many countries. Every now and then I 
visit the Southwest of which Mary Aus- 
tin has written so appealingly. Charles 
Loomis has also shown me this country. 
The orient has interested me, and not 
long ago, through a book, I went from 
the Red Sea to the Blue Nile. 

Recently, in looking through the li- 
brary card catalogue, I was impressed 
with the great number of “how to” books. 
These tell you how to do or learn or use 
something or other. Among these books 
one may see How to Take the Chair 
(John Rigg); How to Take Minutes (E. 
Martin); How to Tune Your Radio Set; 
How to Turn People into Gold (a selling 
book); How to Turn Your Desires and 
Ideals into Realities (Brown); How to 
Visit Europe on Next to Nothing (E. P. 
Prentys) ; How to Take Care of a Wife; 
How to Win the Right Kind of Husband; 
and How to Stay Married. There are 
hundreds of such books. Some of them 
have made special appeal to me and 
given me help. I like to study books on 
cooking. One on “Potatoes” by a lady 
named Murphy gave me food for thought, 
and thoughts which may help with food. 
Another one was the “Housekeeper’s Ap- 
ple Book.” Lane’s “365 Orange Recipes” 
and Andrews’ Complete Book of Parties 
(1934) are other useful books. Other 
“how to” books relate to the use of 
the voice in speaking and public speak- 
ing and there are dozens on how to write. 
I did not find any which guarantee the 
sale of what one writes. 

“How to Stay Young,” by Rose, tells 
us, “Seventy is the prime of life,” or 
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should be. The writer tells of four gene- 
rations of Edisons. The inventor’s great- 
grandfather got hold of a book by Louis 
Cornaro, an Italian who lived to be 102, 
and who wrote of the “art of living long.” 
Edison studied Cornaro’s system and lived 
to be 102 himself. His son studied the 
book and lived to be 103, and had seven 
sons, all of whom lived to be past ninety. 
Samuel Edison, father of the inventor, 
lived to 94, and Thomas A. Edison, the 
inventor, also lived his life according to 
rules and reached a ripe age. 

“How to Stay Happy” by Dr. Sadler, 
is packed with helpfulness. “Did you 
know,” he asks, “that happiness is a har- 
vest you reap from the seed-sowing of 
your daily living?” Of course, we know 
it, but we forget. He lists seven things 
for happiness: good health; congenial 
work; self-control; human companion- 
ship; ambition; courage; and religion. 
Yes, I ought to be happy, in view of 
these. How about you? 

Another “how to” book is “The Eng- 
lish Bible as Literature” (C. A. Dinsmore, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1931). Whether you 
have had a common school or college 
education, I think you can get something 
out of that. A veteran pastor, Dr. Faris, 
writes on “How to talk with God.” 

The best “how to” book I know is the 
Bible, which gives all the principles 
needed for successful living and for 
eternal life. It tells how it is possible 
for a man to “bring forth fruit in his old 
age” and “to be full of sap and green,” 
which fits in with Browning’s 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the 


first was made.” 


I do not want to say what anybody else 
should read. Each must browse for him- 
self in the green pastures of literature. 
There is plenty of food for us all. 

Bibliography 
Dr. Howard Kelly, “Walter Reed and Yellow 
Fever,” McClure, Phillips & Co., New York, 


1906. 
(Continued on page 494) 
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Vaulting Ambition Doth O’ersleep Itself 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


of our unemployment is due to the 

fact that most of us are not really 
looking for work; we merely want a job. 
We want to succeed, of course; we want 
to make something of ourselves; but ours 
is the vaulting ambition which usually 
oversleeps itself. 

The fact is that there is not enough 
sentiment in this job hunting. Even those 
who occasionally bring back a job alive 
seldom know how to keep it permanently 
as a pet. A job is a good bit like a wom- 
an. You will find any of them interesting 
if you study them closely. Once you study 
either a position or a woman carefully 
enough to become interested you are on 
your way to a permanent job. Any mar- 
ried man will support me in this state- 
ment. In fact he is supporting a wife for 
the very reason that the statement is true. 

When I was young and interested in 
frivolous things, I was quite envious of 
one of my men friends who seemed to be 
on good terms with every pretty girl in 
the neighborhood. When I spoke to him 
about this, perhaps a little resentfully, he 
replied that there was nothing to it—if 
one had intelligence. Never, never, it ap- 
pears, should one pay attention to the 
pretty and popular girls. No. He must 
seek out those girls who do not know 
how to make the most of their good 
points, if any. Usually they lack atten- 
tion from men. Sometimes they welcome 
it. To them, then, he devoted himself 
whole-heartedly. So what? So he usually 
became quite a favorite with them. Since 
every plain or homely girl has at least 
one very pretty girl among her friends, 
and since every plain or homely girl is 
quite apt to boast of the good qualities 
of her boy friend, the curiosity of the 
very pretty girl is aroused—you see how 
it goes? 

Now, that is the scientific method of 


[ oon that a certain proportion 


seeking a job. You do not waste your 
time on the very attractive ones. There 
is too much competition. You take any- 
thing you can get. You study it carefully, 
you make the most possible out of it. 
If you devote as much attention to it as 
you would to a young lady, you are 
quite apt to find it has attractions and 
possibilities. Even if it doesn’t prove to 
be exactly what you wish as a life-long 
companion, your attention to it is quite 
likely to open the way to something else. 
A person who devotes himself to an un- 
attractive job gets talked about as much 
as the man who pays a lot of attention to 
an unattractive girl. 

Another argument for not being too 
choicy about jobs is that even if you se- 
cure an attractive position you are in no 
bed of roses. Some one is always around 
trying to get it away from you. Like be- 
ing married to a very attractive girl, the 
competition rather keeps you in a whirl. 
There will be lots of times when you wish 
most heartily that you had just the aver- 
age sort of job—or wife. You find your- 
self in the position of a certain Ed Smith 
whose story, as I recall it, was told by the 
Journal of Education. Ed, who is quite 
hard of hearing, has a very attractive 
wife. One evening after a rather trying 
time at a club affair he was praising her 
for the clever manner in which she had 
helped him out of some of his lip reading 
difficulties. “I don’t understand how in 
the world such a dumb cluck as myself 
ever got a wife like you,” he declared. 
“Oh, I’m not perfect,” she admitted mod- 
estly. “You say yourself that I am a 
dreadful flirt.” Ed groaned a little in 


spite of himself. “I’ll say you are!” he 
agreed. “Still, I suppose every husband 
of a good looking wife has these jealous 
spells.” 

Nothing more was said but the con- 
versation appears to have made a much 
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stronger impression on Mrs. Smith than 
she realized, for that night she had a 
dream. Ed, it appears in the dream, had 
died some years before and now she too 
had passed on. As soon as she met St. 
Peter she inquired about her husband. 
The good Saint could offer no help. 
There were thousands of Ed Smiths in 
Heaven. 


“But I must find him,” insisted Mrs. 
Smith. “We were so devoted to each 
other on earth. Why almost the last 
words he said before he died were to the 
effect that if I even so much as looked at 
another man after he had gone, it would 
cause him to turn over in his grave.” 


“Why didn’t you tell me that before?” 
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said St. Peter. “I know the man you 
mean. Up here we call him Whirling Ed 
Smith.” 

So, good friends, dear friends, don’t be 
too fussy about the sort of job offered 
you. Even if it isn’t as attractive as you 
might desire, consider what the attractive 
job might have in the way of undesirable 
features. And if the same line of reason- 
ing helps make some reader a trifle bet- 
ter satisfied with his wife—or her with 
her husband—I shall, of course, be quite 
happy over that, too. 

But in the meantime take the job that 
is within reach, no matter how unattrac- 
tive it may look, and see if you can’t 
find something interesting and profitable 
about it; at least on payday. 





Mushroom Growth 


By Amey THURBER 


rapid stimulation. It grows quickly 

and as quickly dies. But a mush- 
room club need not die unless the members 
permit. 

In any club, all members may be di- 
vided into promoters and conservators, and 
both are necessary. At first, the promoters 
start forming a club. They vision the fin- 
ished product, and, unless they are bal- 
anced by the conservators, they push the 
club to a big organization before the mem- 
bers in general are equal to carrying it on. 
They find they have a mushroom club, a 
genuine problem in psychology. 

The club seems fine. It spreads out. It 
gives much to charity, perhaps takes on the 
work of supporting some deaf child. Then 
the members get into a panic. They say, 
“We can’t do so much!” They are asked, 
“Will you get up a card party?” They be- 
come frightened, and cry, “Oh, I can’t do 
that!” They are asked, “Will you come 
to the sewing circle and sew for the deaf 
child?” They exclaim, “I couldn’t make 
clothes.” Of all the women in the club, 
perhaps not one can sew. 


pga pom is the result of too 


A few failures like this, and the members 
begin to lose interest. They stop coming. 
The bank account shrinks and shrinks. 

Now the conservators must help. They 
know at once that it is imperative to stop 
stretching out like a spread eagle. They 
get a cheaper room. They stop attempting 
unreasonably big jobs. They work to bring 
the club down to a compact unit. They 
stop spending or giving away every dollar 
they get. Perhaps people call them stingy 
—but never mind! They have to learn to 
share both work and money. They give 
part of their income to charity, keep part 
for overhead, and, every single month, put 
some into the savings bank—perhaps to 
buy a hearing aid. 

They cut down the work also to the level 
where the members say, “Yes, we can do 
that!” Then they begin at that level to lay 
a strong foundation on which will grow a 
fine, great club, slowly and surely. A club 
that will be a real help to all our hard of 
hearing. 

It is a big job, and takes courage, but 
it is well worth while for the mushroom 
club that will do it. 
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School Reports 


The sixty-eighth anual report of the 
Lexington School, New York City, con- 
tains much of interest. Announcing the 
retirement of Dr. Taylor, Miss Hancock, 
Miss Kidder, Mrs. Driscoll, Miss Maxson, 
and Miss Freck, and the accession of Mr. 
Clarence D. O’Connor as principal, the 
report also gives details of the transfer 
of pupils which has been taking place in 
accordance with the new plan for the 
three public residential schools for the 
deaf in Manhattan. In September, 1934, 
the first exchange was made, the Lexing- 
ton School receiving thirty-four older 
girls in exchange for boys. The plan has 
been designed in order to facilitate vo- 
cational training, the Lexington School 
specializing in industrial training for 
girls. Radical physical and curricular 
changes will be made next year. 

Acoustic work has been greatly ex- 
tended during the past year, 80 per cent 
of the pupils now receiving some ear 
training and speech correction through 
their hearing. 

The sixtieth annual report of the Cen- 
tral New York School, Rome, New York, 
contains news of improvements made in 
the plant and equipment, some as C.W.A. 
projects. 

The Girl and Boy Scout troops of the 
school have made good records during 
the past year. One member of the girls’ 


troop was one of twentytwo Girl Scouts 
out of more than 300 throughout the 
country to receive an award in the sam- 
pler contest. 


In the annual swimming 














meet of the Rome Council for Girl Scouts, 
the school obtained a year’s possession of 
the trophy cup for speed, form and div- 
ing, and the troop of deaf girls also won 
the relay swimming contest. 

The report is attractively illustrated 
with photographs, one of which shows 
the new typewriting class, recently or- 
ganized as part of the advanced work. 





Anniversary for Miss Case 


Friends and pupils of Miss Lucy Ella 
Case united to do her honor on the oc- 
casion of her twenty-fifth anniversary as 
a teacher of the hard of hearing in Cali- 
fornia. This “silver anniversary” coin- 
cided with her birthday, so the occasion 
was a gala one. A program was pre- 
sented at the Los Angeles League House, 
consisting of several musical numbers and 
a clever skit. The playlet, which featured 
the Case School of Lip Reading, was 
written by Miss Daisy Way, and acted 
by pupils, Miss Mae Bartlett impersonat- 
ing Miss Case. Mrs. Bolingbroke, the 
hostess, presented Miss Case with a bound 
leather book containing letters of con- 
gratulation. The greetings included tele- 
grams from Boston, New York, Chicago 
and elsewhere. A birthday cake bearing 
twenty-five candles and Miss Case’s name, 
with the dates 1910-1935, was cut by the 
guest of honor. 





Miss Anna B. Peck Honored 

Friends and colleagues of Miss Anna 
B. Peck united to do her honor on 
April 20, on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
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of her association with the Reinhardt 
School. A dinner was given for her at 
Olney Inn, near Washington, D. C., and 
her fellow teachers and former pupils 
presented her with gifts. 





Miss Ashelby Retires 


Miss Katherine E. Ashelby, for years 
head teacher of the department for the 
deaf at the Alexander Graham Bell 
School, Chicago, retired at the end of 
1934 under the voluntary retirement pro- 
vision of Illinois. 

It is interesting to note that it was 
through Miss Ashelby’s suggestion that 
the Chicago Board of Education spon- 
sored the first public school lip reading 
classes in that city as early as 1913, when 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was Superintendent 
of Schools. Miss Ashelby is a life mem- 
ber of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 





A Sunday School Class for the 
Hard of Hearing 


A Sunday School class composed of 
hard of hearing persons, the only one of 
its kind in Miami, has been organized by 
Mrs. Fred Exum. 

There are five regular members and fre- 
quent visitors. The class meets every 
Sunday at the Central Church of Christ, 
and is taught by the minister, Rev. Willis 
Allen. Instruction is given by lip read- 
ing and with the help of a blackboard. 

So much enthusiasm has been shown 
that the class has held two Banners, one 
for merit and one for attendance, for the 
months of March, April and May. The 
class is non-sectarian. 

FLora CHANDLER Brown. 





Inter-School Typing Contest 


The last bout in the Inter-School Typ- 
ing Contest resulted in recognition for 
the following pupils: 

First place Miss Arline Peterson, Iowa 
School, 53 words per minute. 

Second place—Miss Noreen Arbuckle, 
California School, 45 words per minute. 
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Third place—Miss Etta Moilanen, 
North Dakota School, 44 words per 
minute. 

Miss Peterson has won first place five 
times. Those who received honorable 
mention for neatness and accuracy were: 
Miss Edith Tibbetts, Minnesota School; 
Miss Peggy Reston, New York Sehool; 
Mr. Angelo Acuna, Arizona School. 





How Funny We Are! 


A very busy little lady bustled about at 
her work, her tongue keeping time with 
her rapid motions. 

“I wish I knew what those children up- 
stairs were about. I haven’t heard any- 
thing from them in a long time. Every- 
thing is so quiet and peaceful. I do wish 
I could hear the door bell. I'd better go 
and see if anyone is at the door. Vacuum 
cleaners do help with one’s work. I won- 
der if they are very noisy.” 

Later on a man came to her aid, pro- 
viding her with a little black box. It 
contained a tiny instrument, which, by 
means of a cord, carried sounds to the 
ears that hear so poorly. The miracle 
lay in part in a switch which was operated 
at will. 

Trains rumbled in the distance. Neigh- 
bors’ children yelled at their play. Autos 
screeched in the street. Telephone bells 
interrupted work with silly calls, and 
door bells demanded an answer. Within 
and without the house, there was noise 
a-plenty. 

How many times was the box cast aside, 
so that peace and quiet might reign for a 
while. It was a relief to remove one’s 
(mechanical) ears. 

—Rose E. Marsa. 





Latent Power 


The one thing we have to guard against 
is our own stubbornness. Like so many 
deafened, I used to think, “Well, any- 
body that’s a friend of mind should be 
only too glad to repeat everything to me 
and talk louder for my sake.” It never 
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occurred to me that the shoe was on the 
other foot, that I was being extremely in- 
considerate of others by not using every 
means to lift the burden from their 
shoulders. 

I then set about to investigate every 
means available for the improvement of 
aural perception. Then I discovered how 
grateful I should be. There were lip read- 
ing and mechanical devices. With their 
help, instead of being alone in misery, 
you find you are one of a mighty group 
that can accomplish much good for 
many. Instead of being an object of pity, 
you pity those whose perceptions have 
not been so highly developed by seeming 
adversity. We, who for so long have had 
to receive, find we have much to give. 

—V. R. DeEcrow, 
In Garfield House Life. 





“The Claims of the Deaf” 


The above title stands at the head of 
an article by the Hon. Rev. Edward Lyt- 
telton, D.D., in the January Quarterly 
Review. It really consists of two articles. 
The first half comprises suggestions for 
making life easier in a conversational 
way for hard of hearing adults. The ideas 
in regard to speaking distinctly and reg. 
ulating the volume of voice when address- 
ing a hard of hearing person are good, as 
are the four rules for talking to lip read- 
ers. The second half of the article de- 
scribes “what is being done to help the 
deaf generally,” in England. The two 
principal associations in that country, the 
National Institute for the Deaf and the 
National Benevolent Society for the Deaf 
are described, the Eicholtz report is com- 
mended, and certain important reforms 
are outlined: for instance, the lowering 
of the age of admission, better industrial 
training, the re-training of hard of hear- 
ing persons, and the establishment of a 
permanent advisory committee on the deaf 
in some department of the government. 
The article is sympathetic and the infor- 
mation is clearly set forth. 
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Do the Deaf Think in Finger 
Spelling? 

The Teacher of the Deaf, published at 
Stoke-on-Trent, England, contains, in its 
June issue, a discussion of the relative 
values of oral speech and finger spelling 
as agencies in increasing the deaf child’s 
power to grasp and use language. In an 
address on “The Written Word and the 
Deaf Child,” delivered last year, Profes- 
sor James Drever ascribed the inadequate 
vocabularies of many deaf children to the 
exclusive use of the oral method in their 
instruction, and advocated the additional 
employment of finger spelling as an aid 
in developing their language ability. Mr. 
G. Sibley Haycock, taking issue with this 
conclusion, circulated among some of the 
more highly educated deaf of England a 
questionnaire designed to ascertain wheth- 
er they learn and retain new words ac- 
quired through finger spelling more easily 
and surely than those acquired through 
the written form. Three complete sets of 
answers are given, one of them written by 
a deaf man who has had no oral instruc- 
tion. There is a difference of opinion 
among the writers as to their mental re- 
sponse to finger spelling, but they all 
seem to favor the written word over finger 
spelling as a means of enlarging their 
vocabularies. 

In discussing the questionnaires and 
Dr. Drever’s paper, Mr. Haycock consid- 
ers under three heads the development of 
language for the deaf child: the written 
word, the spoken word, and finger spell- 
ing. His whole paper should be carefully 
read by every teacher of the deaf. His 
summing up of the whole matter is im- 
pressive: 

“Speech and lip reading, then, are the 
center, the core of oral practice; but they 
are not the be-all and end-all of oralism. 
That is the stimulation and active use of 
the pupil’s native intelligence; it is the 
development of the senses and of his in- 
tellect; it is the growth of his personality 
and his moral nature; it is the acquisition 
of knowledge and the ability to apply it; 
it is the understanding and the use of 
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verbal language, both oral and written 
and printed, leading to an acquaintance 
with authors who write books of infor- 
mation, interest and guidance. As _ re- 
gards language itself, the procedure is 
from associated speech and written lan- 
guage by way of intelligent conversation, 
composition and thoughtful study to a 
fuller intellectual and social life. That is 
my conception of what oralism stands 
for; and in my opinion it is a conception 
which has no superior, for oralism nor- 
malizes the deaf child as no other method 
can, and it prepares him better than any 
other method for the general community 
of which he will become a member, its 
aim being to ensure for him as large 
and as full a part in community life as 
his handicap allows.” 





Literature from Ephphatha House 


The Volta Bureau is indebted to Mr. 
Selwyn Oxley for some attractive re- 
prints and booklets issued by the Guild 
of St. John of Beverley, of London. These 
include “Some Facts about the Deaf and 
Deafness,” consisting of short paragraphs 
alphabetically arranged; “Deafness and 
the Deaf,” an essay prepared by one of 
the workers in the Canterbury Mission for 
the Deaf; a leaflet describing the work of 
the National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League; 
and a leaflet on the work for the deaf in 
Surrey. 





A Story about Preschool Training 


The Boston Herald for July 7, 1935, 
contains a feature article on the pre- 
school training given at the Sarah Fuller 
Home for Little Children Who Cannot 
Hear. The home was organized in 1888, 
to give instruction to very young deaf 
children. Since 1927, it has employed 
Miss Dora Gay as visiting teacher to go 
into the homes of small deaf children and 
train the parents in methods of dealing 
with the deaf child. The newspaper ac- 
count, which is written by Rowena H. 
Morse, gives a good picture of the work. 
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Volta Review Article Attracts Notice 


The article by Ruth Kohr, “Getting 
Along at College and Afterward,” which 
appeared in the June Votta REviEw, has 
attracted attention, both from regular 
readers of the magazine and from those 
associated with Miss Kohr at the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege where she works. The chief librarian 
sent a copy to the president of the col- 
lege, and a number of persons who had 
not before heard of the Votta REvIEW 
are becoming interested in it and in the 
subjects with which it deals. 





Report of Pennsylvania Society 


The annual report of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf 
contains an account of the forty-eighth 
convention of the Society, held at Mt. 
Airy in September, 1934, and the report 
of the board of managers for the year 
1934-35. The portion of the report deal- 
ing with the Home for the Aged and In- 
firm Deaf at Torresdale states that there 
are 33 inmates of the home, of whom 11 
are blind as well as deaf. 





Are We Childish? 


Are the deaf as a class childish? Are 
we more touchy than our hearing broth- 
ers and sisters? We do not know, but 
sometimes we fear we are. 


Is it harder for a deaf person to for- 
give and forget imaginary or real offenses 
than it is for hearing people to do so? 
Is it harder for us to be reasonable? Are 
we less logical in our thoughts, emotions 
and deeds than our hearing friends? 

Are some of us afraid to stand by our 
convictions because our deaf friends are 
unreasonable? Is it right for us to be so? 

For answer, let us ask if it is right for 
us to give a baby candy every time it 
cries? Is it good for the baby? “That 
would spoil the child,” you say. Of 
course it would. 

It seems quite easy to tread upon some 
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deaf person’s toes without the slightest 
intention of doing so. And how tender 
and sensitive his or her corns are! The 
pain thus caused can make some forget 
their religion, their principles and even 
the cause for which they have labored 
long and hard. And often the owner of 
the injured corns then attempts to undo 
the good he or she has done in the past 


while working for the cause. Can any- 
thing be more deplorable? 
Let us not be so sensitive. Let us be 


mature in mind, spirit and emotion. If 
we would accomplish great things, we 
must be above childishness, pettishness, 
self-seeking; we must be quick to forgive 
and forget. “Cooperation with the wish of 
the majority” must be our watchword. 


—The Silent Southerner. 





Catholic Church Conducts Special 
Services for the Hard of Hearing 


The Los Angeles Times for July 5 de- 
scribes the special services that were re- 
cently offered the hard of hearing by the 
Church of the Precious Blood in that city. 
More than 200 hearing aids, with both air 
and bone conduction, were installed in 
the pews, and microphones with ear phone 
attachments were placed in one of the 
confessionals. In addition, lights illumi- 
nated the face of the preacher for the 
benefit of those who depend on lip read- 
ing. These conveniences were offered as 
part of a special mission for the hard of 
hearing conducted by the church during 
the first two weeks in July. Services were 
held each evening. The article in the 
Los Angeles Times is illustrated by pho- 
tographs of Father George W. Pausch, 
assistant pastor of the church, and a hard 
of hearing communicant demonstrating the 
use of a hearing aid in the confessional. 





San Diego Exposition 
Three hundred earphones will be in- 
stalled in a San Diego amphitheatre on 
August 14, when the hard of hearing will 
have their own celebration at the great 
exposition. 


The Volta Review 


A Booklet for Parents 
THE BEHAVIOR PROBLEM CHILD IN THE 

HOME, THE SCHOOL, AND THE CoMMU- 

NITY, by Charles Scott Berry. Published 

by the Ohio State University Bureau of 

Special and Adult Education, Colum- 

bus, Ohio. Paper, 31 pp. 

This pamphlet deals primarily with the 
problem child as regards delinquency, but 
because the author considers the behavior 
problem child as a handicapped child, 
and because he lays down some general 
rules for treatment of all handicapped 
children, his clear, simple exposition may 
be read with profit by every parent of 
a child who is handicapped in any way. 
Moreover, the problem of delinquency is 
everybody’s problem, and every parent, 
especially, is concerned with it. 

“Our failure to make a greater and 
more persistent effort to correct undesir- 
able behavior in its early stages,” says 
Dr. Berry, “is due in part to the view 
held by many that undesirable behavior, 
like clothes, is something the child out- 
grows. .. . Another reason . . . is the in- 
fluence of the old view that the punish- 
ment should fit the crime and that the 
magnitude of the crime is determined by 
the injury done to others. . . . The child, 
not the undesirable behavior, should be 
our primary concern. The undesirable be- 
havior . . . demands a study of the child 
to determine what lies back of his 
antisocial conduct. .. . 

“There are certain fundamental rules 
which the parent should religiously ob- 
serve in the case of the handicapped 


child. 


“1. Do everything possible to remove or re- 
duce the handicap just as soon as it is discov- 
ered. 

“2. If the handicap is found to be permanent, 
direct the child’s attention away from his handi- 
cap, away from the things he cannot do to the 
things he can do. 

“3. Do nothing for the handicapped child that 
he can do for himself. 

“4. Encourage him to compete with other 
children only in those activities where he can 
compete without humiliating failure.” 


Of course, as regards the deaf or hard 
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of hearing child, the latter suggestion 
should be interpreted according to the 
individual case; but the first three rules 
apply to any handicapped child. All of 
Dr. Berry’s suggestions for cooperation 
between the parent and the school are 
valuable. 





Marriage 
(Continued from page 460) 
the ideal marriage a marriage with a 
hearing person. Do not let any one place 
in your minds the idea that such a mar- 
riage cannot be a happy one. Do not let 
any one make you believe that you can- 
not find a hearing person who will treat 
you as an equal. The chances are in- 
finitely in your favor that out of the 
millions of hearing persons in this coun- 
try you may be more able to find one 
with whom you may be happy than 
among the smaller numbers of the deaf. 

I think the sentiment is hurtful that 
makes you believe you can only be happy 
with a deaf companion. That is a mis- 
take, and I believe a grave one. I would 
have you believe that the welfare of your- 
self and your children will be greatly 
promoted by marriage with a_ hearing 
partner, if you can find one with whom 
you can be happy. 

And now, my friends, I must thank you 
very much for the attentive way in which 
you have listened to me, and I hope that 
you will all dispel from your minds any 
idea that I intended to interfere with your 
liberty of marriage. I know that very 
grave misconceptions of my position and 
views have been circulated during the 
past few years among the deaf. I have 
before me to-night an audience composed 
of the brightest and most intelligent 
minds among the deaf, and I want you to 
help me in dispelling these ideas. 





“Offsetting Deafness” 
(Continued from page 481) 
gest that there is a fine summing up of 
the whole subject in the paper contrib- 
uted by Dr. CHartes Scott Berry of 
Ohio State University on “The New 
America for the Handicapped.” 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 


LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


206 Refiners’ Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE HARTFORD LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 502 


THE OMAHA LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2507 Bristol, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 502 


THE POMONA LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


365 Jefferson Avenue, 
Pomona, California. 


THE SACRAMENTO LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Room 210, Y.M.C.A. Bldg., 505 J St., 


Sacramento, California. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 

2313 Ashland Ave., 

Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
See adv. on page 502 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
‘mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 











Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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“Is it possible that as a nation we are 
more interested in saving property than 
in saving human lives, more interested in 
the acquisition of wealth than in the ac- 
quisition of those virtues which make a 
nation great? No, it is not that. The 
history of our country shows that we have 
not been wholly unmindful of the rights 
of our fellows... . 


“IT cannot think of anything that would 
be more effective in stimulating the Amer- 
ican people to action than for your or- 
ganization, which consists so largely of 
hard of hearing persons, to make an ap- 
peal to the American people to save the 
children of the nation from suffering as 
you have suffered. You alone can ade- 
quately interpret the hard of hearing to 
the people of our nation. 


“No time has been more favorable for 
such action than the present, when fed- 
eral, state and local officials are so deeply 
concerned with the alleviation of human 
suffering and when the majority of our 
people are willing to support any mea- 
sure that makes for human betterment.” 


This sums it all up and offers a chal- 
lenge to all workers in this field. But 
all the enthusiasm in the world will not 
avail without adequate and _ accurate 
knowledge. It is as a source of such 
knowledge that this volume has its great- 
est value. It should be studied carefully 
by everyone who is interested in “offset- 
ting deafness” by any means. 





An Old Magazine 


Through the kindness of Mr. Sewyn 
Oxley, the Volta Bureau library has ac- 
quired a file of The Deaf and Dumb 
Magazine, edited by the Rev. Samuel 
Smith, and published by the National 
Deaf and Dumb Society of London from 
1873 to 1881. The small volumes contain 
many interesting articles and stories. A 
personal account written by an adult lip 
reader in 1881 demonstrates that there 
were as expert lip readers fifty years ago 
as there are today. 
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Tomorrow’s Teacher of the Deaf 


(Continued from page 471) 


c. in affairs of community importance 

d. in affairs of national importance 

e. in affairs of world importance. 

She will learn that she cannot teach 
others how to live in the broadest sense 
of the term unless she herself knows how 
to live. And again she shall have ample 
opportunities in college to demonstrate 
that she is assuming her responsibilities 
as a builder in society. She will be 
checked not only for evidence of her in- 
terest as demonstrated by her teaching 
methods and on the basis of her class- 
room practices but also in terms of her 
actual participation in community and 
world affairs. 

8. Of course she will have ample op- 
portunities for training in the necessary 
special techniques. But at all times she 
will regard her techniques as means to an 
end. These techniques will be based on 
the same psychological and educational 
principles that apply to the teaching of 
hearing children. And they will be 
chosen with the purpose in mind of 
helping the deaf child to live the fullest 
life possible for him. 

Now, I have said nothing about the 
numbers of credits or the length of train- 
ing that will be required. Briefly, credits 
will not be entirely on a numerical basis. 
And I do not know just how many years 
of training will be required. Probably 
more for some than for others. But on 


the whole the time will be longer than 


is at present required. However, a part 
of this extension of time will be spent in 
in-service training. And this will be ad- 
ministratively possible because there will 
be a close tie-up between supervision of 
student teaching and supervision within 
the field. Graduation from a curriculum 
in the education of the deaf will not be 
granted until an individual has demon- 
strated her worth in the field. 

To summarize: Tomorrow a_ teacher 
will guide children in better, more com- 
plete living; because she herself has an 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 

Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 








The Trask Fresh Air School 
Of Lip Reading 


THIRD SUMMER SEASON 


at 
Sweet Fern Lodge, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
One may enjoy a vacation in the fas- 


cinating Poconos while gaining proficiency 
in the art of lip reading 


For Terms and Full Information 


Apply to 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 
Sweet Fern Lodge 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 





2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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appreciation of how to live fully and 
adequately. And the problem in teacher 
training institutions will be to provide 
more vital situations than are today pro- 
vided; situations which afford opportuni- 
ties for living and not just practice in 
isolated teaching situations. Then and 
only then will our modern educational 
philosophies of even today become the 
realities of tomorrow. 





Four and a Half Senses 
(Continued from page 483) 


E. L. Trudeau, Autobiography, Lea & Febiger, 
Phila. & N. Y. C., 1916, also a good book about 
Trudeau, “The Beloved Physician,” by C. Chal- 
mers, Houghton & Mifflin, N. Y. C. 

John Winthrop Hammond, “Magician of Science,” 
Century Co., 1926. 

The only book on Goodyear in the Library of 
Congress is “Trials of an Inventor,” by Pierce, 
published by Carlton & Porter, New York, 1866. 

Michael Pupin, “From Immigrant to Inventor,” 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. C., 1923. 

Basil J. Mathews, “John R. Mott, World Citizen,” 
Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1934. 

Kate D. Wiggin, “Garden of Memory,” Houghton 
& Mifflin, 1923. 

Kermit Roosevelt, “A Sketch of Quentin Roose- 
velt,” C. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1921. 

John Rigg, “How to Take the Chair,” Stokes Co., 
1928. 

E. Martin, “How to Take the Minutes,” London 
and N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1930. 

Muhleman, “How to Tune Your Radio Set,” The 
Bi Ga., Bf. Y., 1988. 

K. .M. Goode, “How to Turn People into Gold,” 
Harper & Bros., 1929. 

Landone Brown, “How to Turn Your Desires into 
Realities,” Elizabeth Towne Co., Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass., 1922. 

E. M. Prentys, “How to Visit Europe on Next to 
Nothing,” Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Melville C. Keith, “How to Take Care of a Wife,” 
Regan Printing House, Chicago, 1912. 

Bessie R. Murphy, “Potatoes for Breakfast, Din- 
ner and Supper,” Rand, McNally & Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Mrs. J. L. Lane, “365 Orange Recipes,” G. W. 
Jacobs & Co., Phila., 1909. 

Mrs. M. L. Andrews, “Complete Book of Parties,” 
Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y., 1934. 

Rose, “How to Stay Young,” Funk & Wagnalls, 
NN. Y.;° 3938. 

Dr. W. S. Sadler, “How to Keep Happy,” Ameri- 
can Health Book Concern, Chicago, 1926. 

Rev. W. W. Faris, D.D., “How to Talk with God,” 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1929. 
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Home and School 
(Continued from page 468) 


found soon turned into curiosity as to life 
histories, and eventually determined his 
calling. The autograph hobby of the im- 
migrant lad, Edward Bok, led him to 
the presence and lasting influence of such 
men as Phillips Brooks, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and others, and doubtless had 
its share in giving America the man who 
perhaps more than any other in his day 
shaped the course of life in American 
homes. 

Of one thing we may be certain: when 
hobby riders meet, the conversation will 
not be centered in the latest scandal, the 
extravagance of the neighbors, the poor 
quality of the prizes at the last bridge 
party, or smutty stories. Rather, the 
meet resolves itself into a joyous canter 
in directions where live and expanding 
thoughts hold sway and where the chal- 
lenge of something more to be found 
out flaunts itself just ahead. 


The Way to Serenity and Joy 


I heard the other day of a man who 
has built himself a life among the birds 
of Florida. What vicissitudes of the outer 
world may have led him to do so was 
not part of the story, but here was a man 
who did not take to drink or suicide un- 
der stress. Purchasing a tract of land in 
a region so harrassed by hunters that 
no bird note was to be heard in all its 
acres, he has made for himself a kingdom 
equalled by few. A friendly call from 
his porch—and a sedate pair of song- 
sters drop down to the bird bath and 
solemnly catch the bits of peanut he 
tosses at them, with the efficiency of a 
Babe Ruth batting. Another call—a 
flutter of wings among the branches, ex- 
cited chirps in the trees, and the cardin- 
als dart out to catch their peanuts on the 
fly as he tosses them high in the air. 
Birds familiar and birds rare have ac- 
cepted this man’s friendship. The shyest 
of the shy wild things come to him 
freely, search his pockets for food, 
show him their newly fledged families. 
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WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 
There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 














Now— 
The Originators of the 


TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 
Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 
TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 


s 
GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 
LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
All General a Models are made in 
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HEAR CLEARLY 





Tuts Bell Telephone Amplifier is extremely 
simple to operate. It may be installed at any 
regular telephone. It enables most persons with 
impaired hearing to enjoy telephoning as easily 
as others do. A snap of a switch turns it on when 
needed and a single dial regulates 
the amplification to your own par- 
ticular needs. A representative of 
your local Bell Telephone Company 
will give you a demonstration. 








DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 


AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 
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What does it mean? Many things, doubt- 
less, but certainly that one man has found 
the way to serenity and joy in the trust 
and dependence of the feathered folk, and 
nature lovers from far and near count 
themselves privileged when they experi- 
ence his welcome and witness the cere- 
monies of his bird kingdom. 

For all our young people, especially 
for those whose world is silent and will 
be to some extent lonely, we need to pro- 
vide education for the conditions they 
will meet, equipping them not merely for 
economic independence, important as that 
is—and for girls even more than for 
boys—but for independence of spirit, 
inner resources. The handicapped per- 
son must have more to give the world 
than other people have; also, he must 
have refuge from the world. When he 
has learned to find beauty and calm and 
a place for meditation in his silence, he 
has come close to God, whose “still, 
small voice” speaks not to the physical 
ear but to the listening spirit. 


MarTHA LIVINGSTON. 
What About Hobbies for Girls? 


Have the readers of Home and School 
had experience in hobby development 
with deaf children? Can anyone suggest 
a list of successful interests for deaf 
girls? With their more restricted free- 
dom and their lesser stimulus by eco- 
nomic opportunity they constitute a more 
serious problem than the boys. Someone 
has said that the cultural level of the 
home is determined by the mother. If 
this is even partially true, what of the 
girls whose interests are utterly circum- 
scribed by household arts? Burton Kings- 
land once said “ A woman lacking true 
culture is said to betray by her conver- 
sation a mind of narrow compass, bound- 
ed on the north by her servants, on the 
east by her children, on the south by her 
ailments, and on the west by her clothes.” 
What can we offer our girls? 


People are not necessarily worthless 
because they are unfortunate. 


—William Archer. 
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Activities with a Special Group 
(Continued from page 462) 


came and bought our toys. That was a 
final transaction for us, as we did not see 
the toys again. We obtained a fine list of 
words such as names of materials and tools 
used, names of toys, the store language, the 
question forms, such as, “How much does 
it cost?” and “How much is it?” and the 
statements, “I bought ——,” “I sold 
to ,»” and “I paid 

This unit of work gave us greater plea- 
sure than any of the other activities, and 
we derived more benefit from it. 

Correlated activities with these units 
were: 











I. Reapinc 


. Making charts 

. Making labels 

. Making signs 

. Understanding directions 

. Reading news about airplanes supplied by 
teacher 

. Studying pictures in papers for new in- 
terests 


Or WN Se 


N 


II. LancuacEe 


1. Vocabulary 
A. New nouns 
B. New verbs 
C. New adjectives 
2. Letters about the unit 


The outcomes of the units were many. Among 
them: 


1. A desire to know about people and things 

2. A desire to work 

3. Understanding of the uses of an airport 

4, Attention 

5. Politeness 

6. Appreciation of the rights and of the 
efforts of others 

. Pride 

. Appreciation of results and of finished 
products 

9. Habits of industry 

10. Self-discipline 

11. Economy in the use of materials 

12. Originality and initiative 

13. Self expression 

14. An appreciation of others’ ability 

15. Critical analysis of work 

16. Pride in work gained from the respect of 

other pupils and of teachers 

17. An interest in books and papers 

18. A desire to continue working 

19. Ability to co-operate in working with others 


on 
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ALL 
CHURCHES 


THEATRES 


should have 
TRIMM FEATHER- 
WEIGHT EARPHONES 


installed for those with 
impaired hearing. 





Send us the name of 
your Church or Thea- 
tre. We will present 
all the costs and de- 
tails to them. 


TRIMM 


RADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Earphone Specialists 
1528 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















Playing Soldier 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 


ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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IMPAIRED 
HEARING??? 


Radioear announces two 

new and important de 

velopments in the De 
Luxe models 

The first is a more powerful BONE CON- 
DUCTION RECEIVER which retains all of 
the fine qualities of tone of the Radioear minia- 
ture bone conduction receiver. If your hearing 
can be aided by an efficient, convenient and 
inconspicuous bone conduction receiver you will 
want to see this newest and latest Radioear 
development. 

The second is a material reduction in the 
current drain, with a correspondingly lower 
operating cost for batteries. This is especially 
important to users of the bone conduction 
receiver. 

The De Luxe Radioear has been establishing 
enviable records for economical operation ever 
since it was placed on the market. These new 
develop will i everyone who wishes 
to minimize his hearing impairment. 

Manufactured, Laboratory Tested 
and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department BA 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 


MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Suggestions from Volta Bureau 
Records 
(Continued from page 456) 
welcoming them, but also for guarding 
them against physical defects? 

Probably there is no person, who has 
lost his hearing, who would willingly 
bring a child into the world to suffer the 
same experience. I do not believe that 
the young people who are contracting 
these marriages are selfish; I think they 
are merely uninformed. Either they have 
never thought anything about the prob- 
abilities, or else they have been led to 
believe there is no danger. Is it not our 
duty to teach them? 

I do not presume to say how we should 
proceed, except to advise that we make 
full information available, and that we 
see that it is in the hands of all deaf or 
hard of hearing young people at as early 
an age as possible. For, to quote a com- 
ment penciled on the margin of a book 
at the Volta Bureau, in Dr. Bell’s own 
hand: “It is too late to reason with a man 
after he has fallen in love. He cannot 
help himself.” 





The Deaf in Spain 

(Continued from page 465) 
of the regional schools (of Saragossa, 
Burgos and Seville) has been greatly 
reduced, and the deafmute pupils moved 
to provincial workhouses with deficient 
accommodations and instruction. The re- 
gional school of Santiago is declared to 
be understaffed and the work wholly in- 
adequate. In the rest of Spain only some 
schools of a municipal and private char- 
acter remain, and their facilities. are 
wholly inadequate, with the result that 
the majority of deafmute children are left 
in their homes without any instruction. 


Recommendations for the education of 
the deaf are made by the Society, with the 
demand that the government at once set 
about the organization of a model state 
school, with small classes, thorough in- 
struction, and subsequent vocational train- 
ing, and that such a model be used 
as a basis for other similar institutions 
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Which type of HEARING AID 


is better for you? 





Try both before you decide! 


Some people find a bone conduction 
hearing aid is best for them. For others, 
the air conduction type makes hearing 
easiest. Western Electric offers both 
types—urges that you try both and 
decide which is better for you. 


clearly because it was developed by 
sound experts at Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories. Latest improvements can be 
added to instruments now in use — 
thanks to the Audiphone’s unit design. 

Try the Audiphone—hear the differ- 





The Audiphone transmits sound so ence for yourself! 


Western Elecfric 


*-HEARING AID: 


Distributors in Canada: 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


VR-19 
Consult telephone directory for address of 
i A u FOIE niin dcscndintinmsinnsibivwisireininuuativinmnnity ued ian iietieiinentaeecnatias 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon to 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New 
MBB 000-2020 cinc noc ccnnssncoscncescecscccesesusnsbedateehnnsaneneswsncumtmmnmmmmanintsees 


York, N. Y., for full information on Western 


Electric Audiphoneand name of nearest dealer. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30 
Private and Practice Classes 

Group Lessons Lectures 
Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


625 Story Building 149 S. Los Robles 
LOS ANGELES PASADENA 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 


2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building | CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Volta Review 


for the education of the deaf throughout 


the country. 


The list of occupations followed by 
members of the Society shows a wide 
range. Among the 156 members listed the 
following occupations are represented: 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 








Easy Lip Reading Lessons for Practice Classes 
Mimeographed and Bound 
Arranged by 
ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS 
Price, $1.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 











Reker oS ee 1 
Basket maker _...... 1 Mechanic 1 
Book binder —......1  Metallurgist _........ 2 
Brickmaker __.....-. 1 Paper box maker___... 2 
Bronze founder ___..... 1 See 10 
Cabinet maker __ 7 ON 3 
Comer... 4 Photographer . ._... 1 
Carver (or stone Placeman (public 
mae) oe 5 mie): .. 1 
Carver of marble 1. Polisher 2? 
Carver of wood i Pome 22 1 
Carver of ornamental Public sanitation em- 
{eee | eae ae 1 
Carrier (freight, lug- See 2 
gage, etc.) 1 Roadman (section of 
Coach builder __.. 1 highways) 1 
Cork gatherer _... 1 Ropemaker ._........ 1 
Cutter of foot-cover- Saddle maker 1 
WP nc os ee 1 
Day laborer _......... 3 Servant (male) _.... 1 
Dressmaker or Shoemaker (or 
milliner (women) — 6 cobbler) _....... 5 
Dyer anu... & orekeeper —...._..._. } 
Engraver _........... 1 Staymaker (woman) 1 
Farmer __....__......2 Tailor (2 men, 1 
ES ne a, | WOMB) sce 3 
ae a | eC 1 
Haberdasher ..........1 Type cutter —_......... 1 
Harnessmaker __-. 1 Umbrella maker 1 
Hatmaker —.._.___.. 1 Water works 
Journeyman i employee —. 4 
Knife manufacturer. 1 Weaver (3 men, 4 
Lepeet 5... 28 aN 
Lacemaker (women) 1 Winder (reeling of 
Loader of freight... 1 | Rae an 
Locksmith ———__. 2 Wool washer —.... ae 
Marble worker _.. 3 Wood engraver -....... 1 





Watch Him! 


Little Mary came over to where her 
mother was deeply engrossed in conversa- 
tion with some visitors and pulled at her 
sleeve. 

“What is it, dear?” asked mother. 

“Mama, did you say just now that 
baby had your nose and Daddy’s ears?” 

“Why, yes,” said mother. 

“Then,” explained Mary, “you’d better 
watch him. He’s got Granny’s teeth 
now!” 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Beauty 
(A combination from Sappho) 


I 


Like the sweet apple which reddens 
upon the topmost bough, 

A-top on the topmost twig, which the 
pluckers forgot, somehow— 

Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, 
for none could get it till now. 


II 


Like the wild hyacinth flower, which 
on the hills is found, 
Which the passing feet of the shepherds 
forever tear and wound, 
Until the purple blossom is 
trodden into the ground. 
—Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


In the past it was the poet who was 
looked upon as the dreamer of dreams. 
Nowadays it is the chemist. These men 
of the laboratories can envision things 
which would never occur to the minds 
of ten thousand Jules Vernes. 

Take the address of Thomas Midgley 
on “Chemistry in the Next Century.” He 
delivered this paper to a gathering of 
chemists and asserted that his prophecies 
were “the probabilities which do not over- 
step the boundaries of accepted natural 
laws.” 

Here are but a few of the wonders he 
sees in the offing: 

The planets Mars and Venus will be 
made habitable by the introduction of 
water on the one and oxygen on the 
other. 

There will be travel between the plan- 
ets. 

Man will control his own age, being 
able to become static at whatever year he 
prefers. 
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NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 
175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Normal Courses 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, srs ~~ aay MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH READING 


For Adults and Children 
918 HENDERSON ST., APT. 3, COLUMBIA, S. C. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wiltom McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Twenty-first Year, 1934-35 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


Private Lessons Small Classes 
For Adults and Children 
Prof. Erwin Greenblatt, Director 


709 N. 11th St., Marquette Bidg., No. 526-27 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Advertise in 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 


With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 
THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 
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Chickens can be grown as large as 
pigs, and cows so mastodonic that they 
will have to be milked from step ladders. 
. Indigestion will be eliminated through 
the use of substances already found in the 
stomachs of boa constrictors. 

Television will put an end to visiting. 

Dream pills will give us a choice of 
dreams. 


Words are the most potent of all in- 
struments in the management of the 
world. Setting aside their supreme use in 
literature, no step forward has ever been 
made but by talking about it; and it 
must be added that no step backward has 
ever been made but by talking about it. 

—John Drinkwater. 


The world is a looking glass, and gives 
back to every man the reflection of his 
own face. Frown upon it and it will in 
turn look sourly upon you; laugh at it 
and with it and it is a jolly companion; 
and so let all young persons take their 
choice. 


—William Makepeace Thackery. 


It takes as much faith, sometimes, to 
wait as it does to work. 


—Roy L. Smith. 


The first recorded question asked by 
man of his Maker was, “Am I my broth- 
ers keeper?” The answer he received 
should have left no doubt in his mind 
that it was a plain and unequivocal “Yes.” 

—Joseph P. Byers, in 
Training School Bulletin. 


Every human being is an eternal mys- 
tery to every other human being. 


—André Maurois. 


It was not the elaboration of life, it 
was the simplification of life that ex- 
pressed the aristocratic security. 

—Stark Young. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 

LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpstein, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE NEWEST CONTRIBUTION 
TO RESEARCH IN AURICULAR 
TRAINING 


Program for the Testing and Train- 
ing of Auditory Function in the 
Small Deaf Child during 
Preschool Years 


By RUTH P. GUILDER, M.D. 
and 


LOUISE A. HOPKINS, B.A. 


Reprinted from the Volta Review 
January, February, 1935 


PRICE, 15 CENTS A COPY 


Special prices if ordered in quantities 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 





Godfrey-Knight 
Group Practice Cards 


12 sets of cards dealing with attractive and 
interesting subjects arranged for small group: 
of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 


Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. WASH., D. C. 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER 
comes position for 1935. Address O. M., The Volta 
ureau. 





FOR SALE. Practically new Model 20 Acousticon, 
with air receiver. t $110.00. Will sacrifice at 
substantial discount. Address Mrs. W. Bankes, 295 
Parkside Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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School Days 


“How many bones have you in your 
body, James?” asked the professor. 

“About 900,” responded James. 

“That’s a lot more than I have,” said 
the professor, sarcastically. 

“I know, sir; but I had fish for lunch,” 
explained James. 


A Golfer Himself 


A man in plus-fours dropped into the 
barber’s chair. 

“How would you like it cut, sir?” 
asked the barber. 

“Mow down the rough a bit,” said the 
golfer. 

The barber did as directed, and then 
suggested, “And now, sir, let me recom- 
mend to you an excellent tonic for the 
fairway.” 


The Present 


She had rejected him, much to his as- 
tonishment and he was deeply chagrined. 
“Ten years from now,” he predicted, 
“you will be mighty sorry that you re- 
jected me.” 

“Perhaps,” she replied. “But that’s 
better than being sorry right away.” 


Wedding Bells 


The kindly old judge of the neighbor- 
hood was just going on after pausing for 
a moment to say a word or two to Mrs. 
Maguire. 

“And your son?” he asked, with his 
hand on the gate. “I hope he is well? 
Busy, I suppose, getting ready for his 
wedding tonight?” 

“Well, not very busy just now, Judge,” 
she replied, beaming. “He’s upstairs in 
bed while I’m washing out his trousseau.” 





